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April's cover reproduces a por- 


trait of the late Ivy Ledbetter Lee, 
early pioneer in present-day pub- | 
lic relations. Pendleton Dudley, 
| Mr. Lee's friend and colleague, 
} traces some of the 20th century 
-—__ developments of PR practice, and 
eee | draws on his own long experience 
and rich recollections of the past 
fifty years. Much of the material 
4 in his story is told authentically for | 
| the first time in this JOURNAL 
- issue. (See page 8.) 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS: 
THE DISTAFF SIDE 


Industry must make friends within the family circle. Radio helps! 


When a company makes friends of employees, 
suppliers, union leaders, and local government 
ofhcials, it makes an effective start at good com- 
munity relations. 


But only a start! 


It’s vital to make friends with families. Wives, 
especially. Mothers. Fathers. Sisters. Brothers. 
Children. 


It's vital, for example, that the families of 
a company’s employees understand its aims, 
policies, problems. 


And the way to reach the most families at the 
lowest cost.. in community relations as in sales 
relations.. is via radio. Radio is the longest- 
reaching of local media. The most flexible. And 
it has the largest audience—with more than 
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90 percent of homes radio-equipped, in almost 
any given community. 


In the Boston, Springfield, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne and Portland (Ore.) areas, 
Westinghouse stations offer 32 years’ experience 
in helping industry make friends with its neigh- 
bors. Their skill and facilities are at the call of 
industrial management, advertising agencies and 
public relations counselors. 
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a ANNUAL REPORT i 
calth 


cold 


what to do 
about it 


Perhaps you have another Annual Report to get out and would welcome 
format and layout ideas that will make your company operations 
graphically interesting. 


Perhaps you are serving on a civic committee and are wondering how 
you can demonstrate to possible contributors what’s-in-it-for-them in order 
to gain support and funds. 


Or perhaps you have in mind reaching parents through their children 
and want to make your literature good enough to be distributed through 
the schools; interesting enough to be taken home by the students. 


On any public relations problem involving printing we can probably help 
you creatively as well as production-wise. Our experienced men can 
supplement your own efforts as much or as little as you like. Our idea of 
selling is helping you use our product to your profit. 


H. S.-CROCKER CO., INC. 


PRINTING * LITHOGRAPHY 
720 MISSION STREET » SAN FRANCISCO 1, CALIFORNIA 
PLANTS: SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA * BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e This month readers are given one of 
the first known eye-witness reports of the 
important early 20th century developments 
of the public relations craft. Pendleton 
Dudley, a dean of our field who “was 
there,” tells what he saw and how it 
seemed to evolve. 


e Scale analysis of attitudes, a technique 
which PR people will want to know more 
about, is discussed by Walter G. Barlow 
and one of his colleagues in the research 
survey field. Mr. Barlow is chairman of 
PRSA’s national Research Committee. 


e Do PR people rank newspaper experi- 
ence too high as a prerequisite for effec- 
tive public relations work? Member James 
D. Gamble has something to say on the 
subject. 


e What did President Truman say to 
Arthur Krock about General Eisenhower's 
candidacy? General Foods Corporation’s 
PR staff members have made a case study 
of the controversial subject, and present 
it this month as a JourNAL feature. 


e John E. Boulet gives readers some con- 
clusions on employee attitudes and _ their 
position in relation to a company’s PR 
program, based on his survey experience 
with one of the most important publics of 
business organizations. 
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Preparing for PR 


66 ] F YOU WOULD HITCH YOUR WAGON to this star, 

I make sure it’s a good wagon, and take a long 
time building it!” 

So spoke the Society's Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Robert L. Bliss, closing his address to Har- 
vard’s Conference on Careers for undergraduates, 
at Cambridge last month. The “star” the speaker 
referred to was the field of public relations which 
he realistically described as tough, usually un- 
glamorous but spiritually rewarding work. The 
“wagon” he pictured was the body of personal ex- 
perience developed by any applicant for work 
in the public relations field. 

Chief among the pre-requisites he gave for 
an effective public relations career was a process 
of “seasoning” and “maturing” which he urged 
upon his listeners as the hard grind of individual 
learning, un-learning, observing and testing that 
might take five to ten years of the prospect's de- 
veloping years in related fields before the goal— 
a PR job—was reached. 

As pre-profession “vineyards” he listed writ- 
ing: free lance or publication work; selling: serv- 
ices, ideas, or retail store experience; newspaper 
work; research; social service, educational insti- 
tution or trade group activity; and certain of the 
longer-range specialized government information 
areas. 

The Public Relations and Advertising section 
of the Harvard 1952 series was the fifth of eight 
career groupings currently being presented to 
students. “PR” has drawn the second heaviest 
audience interest thus far, exceeded only by the 
session on Government Service. 

Audience participation conferences of the Har- 
vard type perform a distinct and practical service 
for undérgraduates. More than that, they serve 
business and the professions by erecting a real- 
istic bridge between undergraduate considera- 
tions and the economic realities of our complex 
society. 


Wanted: A Real History of PR 


|? WILL BE much interested, we think, in 
Pen Dudley’s article, “Current beginnings of 
PR,” which appears in this issue. 
The origins and history of public relations are 
little known and widely misunderstood. We hope 


somebody soon will tackle the job of writing a 
real history of the profession, based on research 
into the records and interviews with the pioneers 
like Mr. Dudley, Hampton Baumgartner, and 
others who saw the whole process, and whose 
recollections of the early days are beyond value. 

The pages of the JouRNAL are open to any who 
wish to do sound historical articles on the pro- 
fession. History-minded public relations men, 
please note! 


Chapter Conferences 


—_— CHAPTERS are blazing a bright trail of 
accomplishment with community-wide PR 
conferences where practitioners and representa- 
tives of business, education, trade and welfare 
groups can sit down and talk common problems 
and objectives from a PR point of view. Most of 
the Society’s units hold at least one annual event 
of major significance in their geographic regions. 

Such meetings are usually pitched along broad 
lines that present the practice of public relations 
to its present users and potential clients and 
principals. The indoctrination process is a con- 
tinuing one. 

Additionally, most of the chapters develop spe- 
cialized sessions of more advanced professional 
application where members may do intensive 
study of PR methods and techniques. These may 
take the form of workshops, clinics or seminars. 
The Chicago Chapter has made a major contribu- 
tion to the craft through its visual aids conference 
development. The New York Chapter has held 
two annual sessions on institutional advertising 
and on stockholder relations, and has just held its 
first clinic on professional ethics. 

The west coast chapters, where PRSA interest 
centers this month with the Spring Board of Di- 
rectors Meeting, have long attracted favorable 
attention to our craft through well-planned con- 
ferences in Los Angeles and San Francisco. These 
meetings, like those of the St. Louis, Columbus, 
Detroit, New Orleans, Boston, Houston and 
Washington, D: C., groups, bring out business 
leader audiences of the region to talk PR. 

Thus the Society's units are maintaining 
liaison that performs a sound public relations 
service for the profession, advancing the over- 
all program of understanding of what it is that 


we do and why. 
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Scale analysis—the 
measurement of attitudes 


One technique used for the measurement of attitudes is scale 


analysis . . 


. It should be familiar to those who purchase and use 


the results of attitude surveys .. . 


and 


By Walter G. Barlow 


Opinion Research Corporation 


NE OF THE MOsT difficult problems 
QO in research into employee atti- 
tudes, public opinion, and similar 
qualitative areas has been the construc- 
tion of a measuring rod to be used with 
such characteristics. 

Many solutions have been proposed 
and have been applied with varying de- 
grees of success, Some of the suggested 
solutions have depended entirely on 
the respondent’s reply to a single ques- 
tion. Others have been built on the 
judgment of a group of experts as to 
where the respondent should be placed 
along the attitude spectrum. 

One technique, based upon the col- 
lection of a relatively large amount of 
attitudinal information from each re- 


spondent, has been applied with some 
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of Opinion Research Corp. and Managing Edi- 
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is Chairman of PRSA's Research Committee. 
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Irving Roshwalb 


success, and is the subject of this dis- 
cussion. 

This technique is known as Scale 
Analysis. It was developed initially by 
Dr. Louis Guttman, and found extensive 
development and application during the 
war in the work of the Research Branch 
of the Information and Education Divi- 
sion in the War Department. Since the 
war, the technique has been used in- 
creasingly in commercial research both 
here and abroad. It has been recog- 
nized as a valuable research aid and 
has become part of the research work- 
ers arsenal, Because of this, the con- 
cepts of scale analysis should be fa- 
miliar to those who purchase and use 
the results of attitude surveys. 


Scale analysis is an objective tech- 
nique which, on the basis of the replies 
of the respondents themselves, begins by 
deciding whether the issues covered by 
the questions are homogeneous enough 
to permit a ranking of respondents. 
(Such a step avoids such problems as 
deciding which of two persons is more 
favorable to a company when one says 
that he likes the company because it 
pays high wages and the other likes it 
because it contributes to the Commu- 
nity Chest. It may be that attitudes to- 
ward a company’s wage policy and to- 
ward its community activities are inde- 
pendent of each other and _ should 
be considered separately. Respondents 
would then have to be ranked sepa- 
rately in each area.) If sufficient homo- 
geneity exists and a ranking can be 
made, scale analysis proceeds to do so. 


A survey in Smalltown, U. S. A. 
Perhaps the best way to study the 
technique of scale analysis is to go 
through a simple hypothetical prob- 
lem. The client’s question might read: 
“Are the people of Smalltown, U. S. A., 


favorably disposed toward Bigness, Inc., 
whose main plant is located in Small- 
town?” 

Step I. Let us consider what is meant 
by the phrase, “favorably disposed to 
Bigness, Inc.” Does it concern the com- 
pany’s wage policy, the condition of 
the company’s buildings and grounds, 
the company’s hiring policy, or the role 
the company takes in community af- 
fairs? This list can be made quite 
lengthy, However, without doing so, it 
illustrates very clearly the importance 
of this first step: the area of the study 
—or the content area—must be clearly 
defined before taking another step to- 
ward the goal of constructing an atti- 
tude “ruler.” What this implies is that 
a “general-purpose ruler” cannot be con- 
structed to measure all these areas. 
Each one must have its own ruler. 

Let us decide that the area of con- 
tent is— 

“Bigness, Inc., does what it should 
as a ‘citizen’ of Smalltown, U.S. A.” 

Step II. Study of this statement sug- 
gests a myriad of questions, each of 
which is designed to tap a different 
facet of the community's attitude to- 
ward the company’s role in community 
affairs. The researcher thus is con- 
fronted with a unique sampling prob- 
lem—one that cannot be discussed and 
considered in terms of standard statisti- 
cal sampling procedures. The sampling 
problem is to select a number of ques- 


IRVING ROSHWALB has been with Opinion 
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ica, and was a member of the faculty of City 


College of New York. His current duties in- 
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and, as Chairman of the Opinion Research 
Corporation's Technical Committee, he is the 
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Fig. 1 


QUESTION QUESTION 
I II 
25% 
50% 
igree 
50% 15% 
Disagree Disagree 
Bigness, Inc. 
is 
A valuable member Doing all it 
of Smalltown should 


III 25% - More favorable 


II 25% - In the middle 


I 50% - Less favorable 


Disagree 


II. Doing all it should 


Bigness, Inc. is 


I. Valuable Member 


Disagree Agree 
50% 25% 75% 
Agree fe) 25% 25% 
50% 50% 100g 


tions that will give the respondent the 
opportunity to express himself on “all 
sides” of the subject defined as the 
content area. 

For simplicity’s sake, this hypothetical 
questionnaire to be submitted to the 
residents of Smalltown will include only 
two questions: 


1. “Bigness, Inc., is a valuable mem- 
ber of the Smalltown, U. S. A., 
community. Do you agree or dis- 
agree with this statement?” 

. “Bigness, Inc., is doing all it should 
as a member of the Smalltown, 
U.S. A., community. Do you agree 
or disagree with this statement?” 


bo 


Step III. These questions are sub- 
mitted to a representative sample of 
Smalltown residents, Their replies to 
each of the questions are tabulated, 
and the results presented as below: 


Question 1. “Bigness, Inc., is a valu- 


able member of _ the 
Smalltown, U. S. A.,, 
community.” 
Agree 50% 
Disagree 50% 


Question 2. “Bigness, Inc., is doing 
all it should as a mem- 
ber of the Smalltown, 
U. S. A., community.” 
Agree 25% 


Disagree 75% 


Step IV. Returns are now examined 
for the existence of a scale. Can these 
questions be arranged in order of “dif- 
ficulty” so that people who are least 
favorable to the company will find it 


relatively easy to reply favorably to the 
“least difficult” questions and relatively 
hard to reply favorably to the “most 
difficult” questions? On the other hand, 
the arrangement should be such that 
persons who answer the “most difficult” 
questions favorably should not have 
any trouble doing so for the least diffi- 
cult questions, 

The arrangement of questions might 
be looked upon as the arraying of a set 
of hurdles in order of their height. Al- 
most everyone will be able to hurdle 
(i.e., answer favorably) the lowest hur- 
dle (i.e., the “easiest” question) and 
hardly anyone will be able to hurdle 
(ie, answer favorably) the highest 
hurdle (i.e., the “hardest” question). 

From this description, the first step 
is clearly to arrange the questions as in 
Figure 1. The question with the largest 
proportion of favorable replies should, 
it seems, be least difficult; that with the 
smallest proportion, the most difficult. 
Now, the perfect scale exists if the ques- 
tions—or items—can be ranked so that 
persons who answer a given question 
favorably rank higher (i.e., are consid- 
ered more favorable) than persons who 
answer the same question unfavorably. 
In other words, persons favorable on 
question 2 should rank higher on the 
scale than persons unfavorable on this 
question, The former shoyld be favor- 
able on question 1 as well. In actual 
practice, the perfect scale is rare. How- 
ever, scales with a high degree of reli- 
ability (consistency) occur fairly often. 
The standard that has been used by 


many research workers is that a scale is 
usable if a respondent’s replies are at 
least 85% consistent. Stated alternately, 
a scale is usable if at least 85% of a re- 
spondent’s replies can be reproduced on 
the basis of the knowledge of the “most 
difficult” question he answered favor- 
ably. When a high degree of incon- 
sistency is observed, it is often due to 
the presence—in the respondent’s mind, 
at least—of more than one factor in the 
area from which the questions were 
drawn, It is the conflict among these 
factors that causes the observed incon- 
sistencies. 


Examination of the answers to the 
questions in the Smalltown survey indi- 
cates that the problem area, as defined 
by these questions, is scalable. The evi- 
dence for this conclusion is presented 
in Figures | and 2. Taking the diagrams 
together, it can be easily seen why the 
two questions scale. The bar diagram 
(Figure 1) presents the two questions 
in order of the difficulty respondents 
found in replying to the two questions. 
In the first question, 50% were able to 
submit replies favorable to the com- 
pany; in the second question, only 25% 
answered favorably to the company. 

Now, from our previous discussion 
we know that a scale exists: 


a. if persons who answer question 2 
favorably also reply favorably to 
question 1. 


b. if no one who answers question 1 
unfavorably answers question 2 
favorably. 
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Examination of Figure 2 shows this to 
be the case: 


25% reply favorably on both ques- 
tions 

25% reply favorably on question 
1 and unfavorably on ques- 
tion 2 

50% reply unfavorably on both 
questions 

BUT 

0% were inconsistent, that is, no 
one replied unfavorably to the 
“easier” question and favorably 
to the “difficult” question. 

If any respondents were located in 
the lower left corner of the table in Fig- 
ure 2, their replies would represent 
scale errors. Thus in the case of a per- 
fect scale, the cross tabulation of all the 
questions, taken two at a time, would 
vield no frequencies in the critical cor- 
ner of the table for each cross tabula- 
tion. This, in fact, is a general property 
of a scale. If such cross-tabulations all 
yield “zero” in the critical corner of the 
square, then a scale exists, 

The realization of the scale in our 
example permits a meaningful ranking 
of respondents into three groups— 


Group III. More favorable to Big- 
ness, Inc.: those who re- 
spond favorably to both 


questions, (25%) 


This is a meaningful ranking of re- 
spondents in the sense that, given a 
person’s rank, his replies to the two 
questions can be determined exactly. 
Notice that the “ruler” operates much 
like a balance which indicates which 
of two objects is the heavier but not 
how much heavier. 


Step IV. The achievement of such a 
meaningful ranking of respondents on 
the basis of the respondents’ own replies 
and independent of any subjective grad- 
ing of their responses is an important 
step forward in research technique. 
However, a second problem must now 
be faced, 


Knowing that respondents may be 
ranked from relatively less favorable 
to relatively more favorable toward Big- 
ness, Inc., is there any way they can 
be separated into groups as Favorable 
and Unfavorable toward the company? 
This problem received a reply early in 
the development of scale analysis. The 


tion, a second question is added to each 
of the content questions. This question 
is designed to measure how intensely 
the respondent holds the opinion he ex- 
pressed in the accompanying content 
question. 

In the Smalltown study the intensity 
question would read: 


“How strongly do you feel about 
that—strongly or not strongly at 
all?” 


Step V. The replies to these ques- 
tions are then examined for the exist- 
ence of an Intensity scale. In practice 
the Intensity scale is found to possess 
a high degree of error but its saving 
virtue is that the errors are often ran- 
domly distributed or brought about by 
a number of minor conflicting issues 
evoked by the Intensity questions. (It 
might be said that there is no “organ- 
ized resistance” to the Intensity scale 
pattern.) Because of this random dis- 
tribution of errors, the general pattern 
of a scale is clearly discernible. Such a 
scale, because it does not meet the defi- 
nition of a perfect scale (in terms of the 


Group I. Less favorable to Bigness, answer as provided by Dr. ‘Guttman allowable degree of inconsistency ) has 
Inc.: those who respond was to introduce a second component been called a Quasi-Scale. However, 
unfavorably to both ques- of attitude which he called Intensity. because of the random distribution of 
tions. (50%) The rationale of this component is sim- errors, the scale is acceptable and may 

Group II. The middle group: those _ ple. Persons with extreme attitudes gen- be used. The replies to the two inten- 
who respond favorably to _ erally hold their opinions more intensely sity questions show the following pro- 
the first but unfavorably _ than those who are in the middle, or on __ portions: 
to the second, (25%) the fence. To put this idea into opera- (Continued on page 17) 

High 
QUESTION I 
Intensity Low High 
Low 60% 10% 70% Intensity 
QUESTION II 
High 30% 30% 
Low 
60% 40% 100% Unfavorable . Favorable 
62.5% 37.5% 
Attitude toward Bigness, Inc. 
Fig. 3 Fig. 4 
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By Pendleton Dudley 


Senior Partner 


Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy 


HERE ARE STILL some people, and 
most of them are old-timers, who 
confuse public relations with propa- 
ganda, that is, the biased self-pleadings 
of those having axes to grind. 

The reason is perhaps a hangover 
from the past, a long-standing belief 
which the holder has not troubled to 
verify or to correct. Ask someone who 
professes to know the early history of 
public relations to tell vou how the 
profession “started,” and likely you will 
get an answer running something like 
this: 

“Early in the present century, in the 
decade of 1900 to 1910, such leading 
magazines as McClure’s and Every- 
body’s published a series of articles 
highly critical of certain American in- 
dustrialists who had organized new 
large-scale corporate enterprises and 
made fortunes in Wall Street in the 
process. Commonly referred to as 


Underwood & Underwood 


James Drummond Ellsworth . . . In his 
early thirties he joined the New Eng- 
land telephone system, becoming Press 
Assistant to President Fish, and later 
becoming Director of Information . . . 


Current beginnings of PR 


The genesis of present-day public relations is appraised by a 


PR practitioner looking back over half a century 


‘muckrakers,’ the better known of the 
writers were Ida M. Tarbell, Charles 
Edward Russell, David Graham Phil- 
lips, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Thomas 
W. Lawson and Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
Also prominent among the early critics 
of American business was Upton Sin- 
clair, with his sensational volume, The 
Jungle. 

“Well, the targets of their attacks, 
the Rockefellers and others, decided 
to offset these activities by doing a lit- 
tle propagandizing of their own. There- 
upon they hired certain competent 
newspapermen, paid them well and set 
them to launch a vigorous counter- 
attack aimed at improving their pub- 
lic relations. Thus the public relations 
counsellor was born and the new pro- 
fession of public relations came into 
being.” 

The foregoing conclusion is hardly 
justified by the facts. Doubtless the 
magazine articles by Ida Tarbell et al 
did play their part in creating the new 
profession. Certainly, however, other 
and more significant developments, as 
I shall presently show, were more re- 
sponsible for its initial expression and 
particularly for its later growth into the 
function or procedure as we now know 
it. 

Let me appraise this genesis of pub- 
lic relations from a vantage ground 
which today must be almost unique. 
For I was one who was there when pub- 
lic relations was born. If I may chance 
a metaphor which is not so inapropos 
as it may seem—I can recall feeling some 
of the birth pains. Whatever suffering 
that may have entailed was mitigated 
by my close friendship with some of 
the principals in the proceedings, and 
my acquaintance with others. 

In the fall of 1899 I came to New 
York from a small Missouri community, 


hoping to work my way through Colum- 
bia University. 

For the sake of the record it should 
be noted that this venture was the re- 
sult of reading an article in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, “Working One’s Way 
Through College.” Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, a well-known literary man and 
playwright of the period, was the au- 
thor, and though he made no claim to 
having worked his own way through 
college, he did cite several case histories 
of men who had. This article so im- 
pressed me that I decided to put the 
Williams’ thesis to the test. 

The extent of my success, and of Wil- 
liams’, may be gauged by these corol- 
lary facts: I entered Columbia with sav- 
ings of $150. When I graduated four 
years later the sum was still intact, with 
several hundred dollars added. When 
I view that feat in retrospect I am 
fairly sure that I have never performed 
so heroically, or shown such economic 
acumen, at any time since. 

In later years I met Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams and told him how his magazine 
piece had influenced my life. He gave 
me a startled look and remarked that 
so far as he knew I had been the only 
person who had tested his idea and 
proved it sound. 

Probably I brought to Columbia a 
background of more “practical” experi- 
ence than usually comes to a youngster 
—work as a reporter on two country 
weeklies and a small-town daily, a teach- 
ing season in a country high school, 
the management of a small country 
store, a little dabbling in local politics, 
and miscellaneous mixing in men’s af- 


Hampton Baumgartner . . . the origin 
of the term "public relations” is attrib- 
uted to Daniel Willard (President of 
the B & O Railroad) by Mr. Baum- 
gartner, who directed the B & O's 
Dept. of Information. 
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fairs in general. Obviously, mine was 
a rather mature outlook, and it tended 
to focus my interest more sharply upon 
the unusual happenings in the great 
worlds of business and finance than 
upon the staid routines of the class- 
room. 

Shortly after I reached New York a 
Missouri friend sent me a letter of in- 
troduction to Ivy Ledbetter Lee, and 
this led to a close and lasting friendship 
which became one of the controlling 
factors of my life. 

Both Lee and I had a great zest for 
people of all sorts, particularly for per- 
sons who did things in a big way. As 
the Wall Street of that day was the 
central arena for business action and 
the clash of big business personalities, 
Lee and | gravitated to it as naturally 
as small boys to a circus. 

To condense a long story: Lee at the 
time was doing newspaper work, first 
as a reporter on the New York Evening 
Journal, and later as a member of the 
Wall Street Bureau of the New York 
Times, and needless to say was having 
a wonderful time of it. Through my 
acquaintance with him and my own 
work as a reporter on the Wall Street 
Journal, following my graduation from 
Columbia, I came into contact with 
some of the important industrial and 
financial figures of that era, and was 
able to observe at first-hand their ways 
of working. 

Those were the formative years of 
many American industries. No week 


passed without the announcement of a 
new industrial or financial “trust,” whose 
operations in effect were working revo- 
lutionary changes in the nature of 


Brown Brothers 


George F. Parker... In 1904 the pub- 
licity bureau of Parker & Lee was 
launched . . . this appears to have 
been the first independent public rela- 
tions agency. 
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American business. As a Wall Street 
Journal reporter I had a ringside seat, 
so to speak, at this great financial free- 
for-all. 

Now, the merging of a number of 
little companies in any industry, such 
as railroads, copper mining, steel, pub- 
lic utilities, foods, and so on, into a 
single large corporate organization, with 
the attendant flotation of securities, 
doesn’t happen without vitally affect- 
ing the lives of many people and stir- 
ring up public excitement in a large 
way. 

These events also created wide and 
lively interest in the news of things, and 
a real hunger to know something about 


the personalities engaged. To this pub- 


J. 1. C. Clarke ... Newspapermen call- 
ing at the Standard Oil offices were 
referred to Mr. Clarke. 


lic curiosity I would attribute the emer- 
gence of the popular influence of the 
New York World of Joseph Pulitzer, 
and the Hearst papers—indeed, of the 
generally explosive effect of large news- 
paper circulation upon public sentiment. 
And not to be overlooked in the gen- 
eral impact upon the popular mind 
were the two most influential cartoonists 
of the time, Homer Davenport and 
Frederick Opper, who endlessly lam- 
basted those mythical creatures, the 
“trusts.” 

Yet the public hunger was ill fed. 
Those directly involved in these mo- 
mentous events, the giants of business 
and finance, were inept at meeting 
newspapermen and apathetic to the 
potential importance of news. In this 
atmosphere financial reporting became 
a sort of hide-and-go-seek, catch-as- 
catch-can affair. 


Jean Raeburn 


Pendleton Dudley . . . "I was one who 
was there when public relations was 
born." 


Such was the impasse until . . . 

I should like to say until a new pat- 
tern of procedure was set and an Ivy 
Lee or someone of his order met the 
issue by offering a specialized press 
service; or until some prominent indus- 
trialist or financier took the initiative 
by assigning an Ivy Lee or his counter- 
part to the handling of his press rela- 
tions and boldly advertising the fact. 

. . And perhaps I should say it. 
For in a sense both of these things hap- 
pened. 

During my four years at Columbia 
I had seen Ivy Lee frequently. Now, 
as I review our friendship, I can re- 
call that from the first he was weighing 
the idea of setting up a press agency 
or bureau to service a few clients. Such 
an agency, as he saw it, would provide 
expert knowledge of news values and 
act as an intermediary between the 
newspapers that were printing the news 
and the men who were making it. 

As early as 1901 or 1902 Lee served 
one or two clients in this way. In 1904 
the publicity bureau of Parker & Lee 
was launched; historically this appears 
to have been the first independent pub- 
lic relations agency. (Of Parker & Lee, 
more in a moment. ) 

It should not be assumed that the 
worlds of business and finance had no 
recognition whatever of “cultivating the 
press.” Indeed several of Wall Street's 
most active figures had been careful 
to make friends of a few financial re- 
porters, even going so far in one or two 
instances as to “cut them in” on profit- 
able stock exchange operations. Or 
so it was rumored. 

Several theatrical and amusement 
concerns had maintained press depart- 
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ments even prior to this period. Also, 
for the sake of accurate historical se- 
quence, still another precursor of pub- 
lic relations is to be noted. Some time 
before the Rockefeller interests engaged 
Ivy Lee and made public announce- 
ment to this effect, newspapermen call- 
ing at the Standard Oil offices at 26 
Broadway were referred to J. I. C. 
Clarke. A former drama critic of the 
New York Herald, Clarke now had a 
desk adjacent to the private office of 
John D. Archbold, the Company’s gen- 
eral counsel, and was understood to be 
Archbold’s press aide. 

In his memoirs Mr, Clarke says he 
was paid $10,000 a year for his services. 
He doesn’t state his former salary on 
the Herald, but doubtless it was re- 
lated to the then standard pay of $50 
a week for a reporter. Accordingly 
it is clear that Clarke’s employers at 
26 Broadway held in high regard his 
press experience and the function he 
was expected to exercise. 


Parker & Lee 


The senior partner of the firm of 
Parker & Lee was George F. Parker, 
a Buffalo newspaperman who had han- 
dled press relations for Grover Cleve- 
land in his candidacy for the Presidency, 
and later had been a consular repre- 
sentative in Liverpool, England. Re- 
turning to America, he became a mem- 
ber of the press bureau at the New 
York headquarters of the Alton B. 
Parker presidential campaign (no rela- 
tive of George F. Parker) and in this 
connection had met Ivy Lee, who was 
similarly engaged in press work for the 
presidential candidate. 

Older than Lee and more widely ex- 
perienced, Parker had quite definite 
ideas as to the practical functioning of 
an independent press agency and a 
sense of urgency about starting one. 
The firm was formed with Parker in 
the senior post. 

The new agency occupied small of- 
fices in the Postal Telegraph building 
adjacent to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, (This structure was later de- 
molished to make way for an exten- 
sion of the Exchange building.) Lee 
was to handle “such selling as would 
be needed.” Somewhat to the partners’ 
surprise, selling was not only “needed”, 
it was imperative, as Lee afterwards 
liked to relate when he was in a remi- 
niscent mood. Several clients were se- 
cured, however, and the partnership 
prospered modestly for a year or more. 

Its clients included one or two promi- 


nent Wall Street figures and a business 
organization here and there. One of 
the latter was a trade association whose 
members were makers of hollow build- 
ing tile. Apparently “product news,” 
even then, was recognized. 

The partnership, however, was not 
altogether harmonious, and Lee left it 
in 1905 to become Director of Infor- 
mation for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
working directly with top management. 

Meanwhile the Rockefellers, owning 
large mining and iron and steel manu- 
facturing properties in Colorado, be- 
came involved in labor difficulties, and 
invited Lee to return to New York to 
handle their press relations. 

Lee’s story thereafter is a familiar 
one. One facet of it is worth noting 
here, for it illumines the basic humanity 
of his principals. Ida Tarbell’s articles 
on Standard Oil began to appear in 
McClure’s magazine in the fall of 1904, 
and their publication doubtless influ- 
enced the Rockefellers in some degree 
in retaining the services of Ivy Lee. 
But I cannot recall ever hearing him 
speak of the articles and the public 
relations problem they had created. 
Indeed it is my recollection that Lee 
thought of Mr. Rockefeller and his as- 
sociates as being chiefly concerned with 
bridging the widening gap between the 
people and themselves. He found them 
to be a very human group of business- 
men who in no way held themselves 
remote from others, and who were pro- 
foundly disturbed at finding their opera- 
tions misunderstood and themselves dis- 
trusted by their fellows. Being imag- 
inative men, they envisioned Lee’s pro- 
cedures in human communication as 
achieving the same ends that their 
direct daily contacts had effected in the 
simpler society of their early years. 

By way of contrast it may be men- 
tioned here that Theodore N. Vail of 
the Telephone system, another pioneer 
user of planned press relations, was 
faced with an issue far different from 
public misunderstanding. Having been 


I hold every man a debtor to his 
profession; from the which, as men 
of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavor themselves, by way 
of amends, to be a help and orna- 
ment thereunto. 


Francis Bacon 
Maxims of the Law 


entrusted with the operation of an ex- 
clusive franchise, Vail and his associates 
recognized their obligation to keep the 
public fully informed on all aspects of 
the telephone business. 

Two other early entreprenuers of 
press relations were George V. §. 
Michaelis, a Boston newspaperman, and 
Herbert Small, a trade book publisher 
also of Boston. Quite unacquainted with 
the activities of Parker and Lee they 
too had seen an opportunity to provide 
a similar press service for industry and 
business, and had established in Boston 
the Publicity Bureau. Presently they 
were joined by James Drummond Ells- 
worth, then in his early thirties, who 
had worked as a newspaper reporter in 
Denver and several other cities in the 
West before coming to Boston, where 
he also had done reportorial work, 

Among the Bureau’s clients was the 
New England Telephone System, and 
when the partnership languished a year 
or two later, Ellsworth joined Tele- 
phone, becoming Press Assistant to 
President Fish, later to be Director of 
Information under Mr. Fish’s successor, 
Theodore N. Vail. In this capacity he 
served with distinction for a number of 
years, being succeeded in 1927 by Ar- 
thur W. Page. 

It should be emphasized that all six 
of the men, who became pioneers in 
public relations—Messrs. Lee, Parker, 
Ellsworth, Michaelis, Small and Clarke 
—were distinctly not magazine writers 
and were quite unacquainted with the 
arts of propaganda. They were first 
and last newspaper reporters who had 
worked on first-order metropolitan dail- 
ies, where mental keenness is prerequi- 
site. Thus equipped, they had per- 
fected the techniques of searching out 
newsworthy facts and incidents, how- 
ever difficult of access. Once they had 
the news they knew how to report it 
clearly and “unslanted,” in words that 
would catch and hold the fleeting in- 
terest of the average newspaper reader. 
Finally, they were men of courage and 
integrity. Such attributes fitted them 
admirably to become news intermedi- 
aries between their clients and the news- 
papers and press associations of the 
period. 

In their book the “facts” told the 
story, whether they wrote the facts 
themselves or, as they often preferred, 
their client met the press at first hand, 
with ready and frank answers to all 
questions. One of Ivy Lee’s first moves 
was to set up suitable opportunities 


(Continued on page 14) 
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HOW WE DID IT— 


How color was introduced into televised surgical and 


medical instruction 


By Richard C. Bostwick 


Public Relations Department 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 


Physician audience watches surgery and medicine on color receiver screens. 
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EDICAL COLOR TELEVISION, a public 
bonanza for Smith, Kline 
& French Laboratories, taught us a 
basic PR maxim: perform a valuable 
and dramatic service for your public, 
and the PR breaks will go your way. 

As manufacturers of ethical pharma- 
ceuticals (advertised only to the phy- 
sician), we are concerned mainly with 
a special “public”: the medical profes- 
sion. After the war we were not alone 
among drug firms to see that television 
could be used to serve the profession; 
following TV teaching experiments at 
Johns Hopkins, several firms including 
SKF sponsored TV programs at medi- 
cal meetings. But SKF was the first to 
seize the opportunity of introducing 
that all-important factor — color — into 
televised surgical and medical instruc- 
tion. We were fortunate to come in 
contact with Columbia Broadcasting 
System at precisely the opportune mo- 
ment, when their system was ready to 
emerge from the laboratory and needed 
an effective proving ground. 

Risking a large investment, we asked 
CBS to make special equipment for 
our use. We formed a Medical Color 
Television Unit, which includes two 
physicians as well as the TV engineers 
and technicians, under the direction of 
Lewis M. Lang, our Medical Television 
Manager. Thus armed, we launched a 
nationwide series of medical programs 
in which we have colorcast 500 surgical 
operations and 600 medical clinics (by 
micro-wave closed circuit from local 
hospital to convention site) to audiences 
totalling 225,000 at 30 key medical 
meetings throughout the U. S. and even 
in Montreal and Paris. 


First showing 


The first showing, for the Annual 
Session of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City, June, 1949, was 
an experiment, pure and simple. Doc- 
tors, patients, nurses, and supplies from 
the Hospital of the University of Penn- 
sylvania were transported to the Atlan- 
tic City Hospital, whose operating 
rooms became the TV studio. The new 
color camera transmitted close-up de- 
tails of the surgery and medical clinics 
to the screens of 20 special receivers 
in Convention Hall several blocks away. 
For the entire week’s program, the audi- 
ence room was jammed. Registration 
at the meeting was 15,000; the TV 
audience count rose to 30,000. The 
experiment had succeeded beyond all 
expectations. 

What actually was the value of this 


e 4 - 
* Color television camera records a heart operation in operating room. 
d 
it 
at 


technique, besides being novel? Sim- 
ply this: for generations, medical stu- 
dents have been required to spend 
hours of on-the-scene observation as 
part of their surgical instruction. But 
aseptic requirements kept the audience 
at a distance, and modern procedure 
surrounded the operating table with a 
team of surgeons and nurses that com- 
pletely blocked the view. By poking 
its electronic eye over the heads of the 
operating team, the color camera is 
able to get within four feet of the oper- 
ative field; in many cases the image it 
transmits is larger than the surgeon’s 
own view. In clinical medicine, color 
TV performs a similar service. Now 
large classes can obtain close-up views 
of the patients with minimum embar- 
rassment to the patient, maximum con- 
venience to the classes. The early color 
programs which SKF put on quickly 
established the practical value of the 
medium in medical education. 

The project has been ideal from all 
the public relations angles. In the first 
place, because the programs are a tre- 
mendous drawing card, we have been 
in the gratifying position of having our 
public come to us. Instead of our going 
to the nation’s doctors with an institu- 
tional advertising message, they come 
to us, in order to gain postgraduate in- 
struction with the greatest convenience. 


Entree gained 


By performing this service to the 
medical profession, SKF public rela- 
tions gained entree into select circles. 
In the months of planning each pro- 
gram, and in actually carrying it out, 
we work closely with the top rank 
medical schools and hospitals of the 
city involved, with the top medical as- 
sociations of the country (American 
Medical Association, American College 
of Surgeons, American College of Phy- 
sicians, etc.) and with the leading sur- 
geons and physicians, who “star” in the 
programs. Not only do our Television 
Manager and other personnel associate 
with these men and institutions, but our 
firm name is thus linked with the elite 
of the profession. 

Such close liaison yields auxiliary 
benefits. For example, take the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
probably the most widely read of all 
medical literature; publication of a 
paper in its pages is a high-mark for a 
clinical investigator. In December, the 
JAMA ran an article co-authored by Dr. 
Kendall A. Elsom of the University of 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Newspaper experience ranked too high? 


Following is the expression of a 
thought that occurred to me upon 
reading the national Research 
Committee’s recent survey. I feel 
the survey is an excellent one and 
that the Committee should be con- 
gratulated upon its work. 
James D. GAMBLE 

Johannesburg, Michigan 


It is heartening to note that the 
ability to get along with people is 
an attribute which ranks high in the 
qualifications described as essential 
for public relations practitioners by 
respondents to the PRSA national 
Research Committee’s recent survey. 
But, it is mildly disappointing to 
find that news experience is still 
ranked at the top of the list of such 
qualifications. 

This is not to say that news ex- 
perience or training are not valu- 
able assets. But, it seems to me 
that we shall continue to rank merely 
as glorified press agents so long as 
this qualification holds such high 
rank in the minds of industrial and 
business leaders. 


Now, lest I be accused of derogat- 
ing the Fourth Estate, let me make 
a few points which illustrate why 
news experience is not, necessarily, 
the chief attribute of a public rela- 
tions man. 

First, it is pretty largely true that 
experience on a newspaper actually 
decreases the individual’s ability to 
get along with people. The reporter 
becomes accustomed to a ready ac- 
ceptance and quick entree anywhere. 
He is equally welcomed—at least 
superficially—in union labor halls 
and the offices of great corporations. 
He walks boldly up to the judge’s 
bench even in the midst of legal ac- 
tions. He pushes ordinary police- 
men around if they refuse to give 
him the information he seeks. He 
is rightfully imbued with his special 
privilege in gathering all official 
news for a free press in a democracy. 

This attitude tends to atrophy the 
ability to get along with people be- 
cause the reporter doesn’t need to 
get along with them. He knows 
he has the whip hand as a repre- 
sentative of a potent force in his 
community. 


Second, in proportion to the rate 
at which our reporter loses his abil- 
ity to get along with people, he loses 
whatever natural sales talent he may 
have. Since he doesn’t have to sell 
himself in order to obtain the news, 
he lacks the flair for selling any- 
thing. 


Third, his writing suffers from the 
hidebound rules of journalism. He 
is adept at the economy of words 
used objectively, but any ability to 
write subjectively is discouraged— 
even placed under strict taboo. 

Fourth, newspaper men develop 
a species of contempt for public re- 
lations which probably stems from 
the questionable practices of those 
who follow press agentry rather than 
the ethics of our profession. I have 
read scathing editorials, or editorial 
columns, written by newspaper men 
about the public relations profession. 
These have sprung, I am sure, from 
an inherent inability to distinguish 
between the ethical practitioner and 
the quack. 

It is true that journalistic training 
and experience can give a man a 
certain craftmanship with words; 
that it develops an investigative at- 
titude (although sometimes quite 
superficial); that it encourages poise 
self-assurance, and a certain 
calmness in crisis, all of which may 
be valuable to the PR man. 

But, it strikes me that newspaper 
experience is only a kind of sub-ap- 
prenticeship which enables a man 
to start in the public relations pro- 
fession. 

The experienced, scholarly pro- 
fessional has little need for the abil- 
ity to write press releases. What he 
does need, to a high degree, is the 
talent to work with people; to gain 
their help in the accomplishment of 
his purpose. This is similar to a talent 
known to the social work field as 
“community organization”. It is an 
attribute too little appreciated by 
the public relations profession. It 
is something more than getting along 
with people. It is the manipulation, 
if you will, of their talents and in- 
fluence to supplement our own, not 
in any ulterior way but for frankly 
stated, honorable ends. It is the 
practical application of human rela- 
tions. 

If I seem to be too harsh in deal- 
ing with the newspaper profession, 
let me explain that it is not because 
I do not admire it. I went from that 
field into public relations and have 
found myself handicapped by the 
very difficulties which I cite here. 
Actually, because of my lack of 
training in some of the fields essen- 
tial to public relations, I consider 
myself a tyro. I spent too much 
time and effort in learning news- 
paper work. I speak from experi- 
ence when I say that newspaper 
training should be regarded merely 
as a kind of sub-apprenticeship and 
not the leading qualification for en- 
try into the public relations field. 


(How do other readers feel about this? — Editor) 
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Employee attitudes— influence 
on the PR program 


A study of employee attitudes reveals some interesting 


pointers which can be utilized by PR practitioners 


By John E. Boulet 


Central Surveys, Inc. 


N NO INDUSTRY are employees with 
dine knowledge and opinions about 
their companies more important in a 
PR sense than in the electric utility field. 
Every neighbor, every barber and bar- 
tender, every man they talk to in the 
comer cigar store, is a customer. 

Most industries may lack this advan- 
tage —or disadvantage, depending on 
what the employee says about his com- 
pany. But even so, few executives in 
any business will overlook their em- 
ployees as potential forces for goodwill 
in the community. The employee, with 
his firsthand knowledge of the company, 
may well hold the key to the public 
mind. He may strongly influence the 
man down the block—whose personal 
contacts with the company are rare—in 
his attitudes toward the company’s 
profits, the company as a place to work, 
the company’s side in labor-management 
disputes. 

What makes an employee willing to 
talk up his company with his neighbors, 
on his own time? Certainly of primary 
importance is his feeling about the 
employee relations program. The em- 
ployee who feels that he is treated 
fairly regarding wages, hours worked, 
benefit plans and working conditions— 
in short, who feels his company recog- 
nizes him as an individual—is likely to 
be willing to play an active part in the 
PR program. 

Whether he is equipped to do so, 
whether he has adequate information 
about his company, is the subject of a 
recent Report to Utility Editors issued 
by Central Surveys, Inc., Shenandoah, 
Iowa. The study was prepared specif- 
ically for editors because the company 
magazine or newspaper is so often the 
main channel of PR communications be- 
tween management and employees. 

Based on employee attitude surveys 
made by Central Surveys for individual 
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utilities in every section of the United 
States, the Report includes the opinions 
of 10,000 employees. These actually 
represent 34,000 employees because 
four of the surveys were made by selec- 
tive cross sampling. The surveys used 
printed questionnaires which were com- 
pleted by supervised groups of employ- 
ees. To guarantee complete anonymity 
on the part of the respondents, volun- 
teers from the assembled group col- 
lected the questionnaires and_ then 
mailed them directly to Central Surveys. 

The composite results led to four con- 
clusions. (1) Employees almost never 
criticize their company magazine for 
giving them “too much” information 
about any PR subject. (2) Utility em- 
ployees, at least, are deeply interested 
in the PR problems of their industries. 
(3) Given some information, they want 
more. (4) They already take an active 
part in the PR programs of their com- 
panies. 

More than half the respondents said 
they believed the company magazine 
does not say enough about how their 
company is meeting the threat of gov- 
ernment ownership; about company re- 
lations with the Rural Electrification 
Administration; about the division of in- 
come between employee, stockholder 
and government; about employee bene- 


fit plans; about the threat of govern- 
ment ownership. 

On other subjects—service, construc- 
tion programs and company finances— 
smaller proportions but still ranging 
from one-third to one-half felt the maga- 
zine does not say enough. Such results 
were especially noteworthy in light of 
the fact that only one-fourth thought the 
magazine does not include enough 
“personal information about company 
people and their families.” 

Another question listed 23 PR and 
personnel subjects and asked, “Are you 
given enough information about these 
subjects?”. Employees were asked to 
check “have enough” or “want more.” 
On nine of the subjects listed, from 46% 
to 60% want more information—five of 
those nine subjects concern PR. These 
are community participation by the com- 
pany; plans to increase operating facil- 
ities; efforts to attract new industries to 
the area; company relations with govern- 
ment agencies; and relations with the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Comparative studies show that the 
more information employees have, the 
more often they talk to the public about 
the company. And they do talk with the 
public. Respondents were asked, “How 
often do other people besides company 
employees and their families talk with 
you about the company?”. Seven in 
eight answered that they talked to other 
people “quite often” or “once in 
awhile.” 

The actual dent that employees of 
any one company or industry can make 
on the entire adult population of the 
country is, of course, relatively small. 
But well organized and acting in con- 
junction with other information efforts, 
their effect could be quite notable. One 
utility executive on the West Coast, for 
example, thinks that the PR force of his 
company’s employees can be so strong 
that he urges, as company policy, two 
new friends per month per employee. 
Furthermore, he says, employees should 


John E. Boulet received his B.A. from the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and his M.A. from the 
University of Denver. He was a reporter for the 
Milwaukee Sentinel at 18; has edited an employee 
publication for the Detroit Edison Company; 
handled advertising and PR for a Minnesota utility 
company; and has written company histories for The 
Heil Company, and the Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
Public Service Company. Mr. Boulet joined Central 
Surveys, Shenandoah, lowa, in 1951. 
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be rated on their PR ability as well as on 
factors like “dress” and “cleanliness,” 
which he considers to be outmoded, 
anyway. 

The degree to which employees are 
effective obviously depends greatly on 
how much information they have. In 
one field, at least, this information is 
sadly lacking: company finances. Em- 
ployees were asked to estimate what 
proportion of each $100 the company 
takes in goes for salaries, taxes and 
profits. Only one in ten had approxi- 
mately correct answers about salaries 
and profits. A few more, but still only 
one in six, knew the approximate pro- 
portion going for taxes. 

For the PR practitioner, what indi- 
cations may be drawn from the Report 
to Utility Editors? 

Since it deals with utility employees, 
no generalization for other industries is 
possible. Since electric companies are 
constantly fighting the threat of govern- 
ment ownership, it is possible that their 
employees may be more interested in 
public relations than are employees of 
other industries. But there is no reason 
to assume that the people in any indus- 
try are not concerned with the efforts 
of their companies and their industry 
to build community goodwill and to 
add to the integrity of their name. 

To the PR man who works closely 
with the staff of the company magazine, 
the study may indicate a need for re- 
examination of the publication. Is PR 
treated nebulously or is it called PR 
in specific articles? Has the magazine 
developed PR consciousness as well as 
it did “safety consciousness” and “keep- 
the-plant-clean consciousness”? Is PR 
considered to be of interest only to top 
management? Or are reader desires and 
needs for PR information answered? 

If PR information is being given em- 
ployees, the benefits are several: the 
company is showing that it honestly re- 
gards its workers as individuals, capable 
of seeing the value of sound PR. By so 


respecting them, the company increases 
their willingness to identify themselves 
with, and speak well of, the company. 
And in this greater identification and 
new pride, they are likely to become 
better workers. 

Furthermore, the Report indicates to 
the PR executive that the editor and his 
staff need not only the journalistic ability 
to put the story across; they should be 
capable of understanding what their 
readers want, and why they want it. 
That the editors are interested in, and 
anxious to solve, this immense problem 
is evidenced to this writer by the heavy 
mail from industrial editors asking for 
and commenting about the Report. 

To say, then, that the editors them- 
selves want help in giving their readers 
PR information, leads to another indi- 
cation of the Report. 

When the company magazine office 
and the public relations department are 
not only in different buildings but in 
different worlds, it is a loss to manage- 
ment. The alliance between the two is 
a natural one which helps both to do 
a better job for their company. 

Given a voice in the choosing and 
training of an editor, the PR executive 
(1) gains an important outlet for ex- 
pressing and helping to fulfill the specific 
aims of his program; (2) he gets a 
man to turn out a product of which the 
company can be proud—in itself a PR 
accomplishment; (3) he develops a 
training ground for future PR personnel, 

Given active co-operation from the 
PR department, (1) the editor discovers 
more and better articles about the com- 
pany for his readers; (2) he is able to 
conceive and develop his own ideas 
on material which otherwise might re- 
main unavailable; (3) he wins a broad 
insight into top level organization and 
administration. 

Working together, each of the two 
makes a greater contribution to the in. 
dividual worker, to the company, and 
to the community. e e 


| PLACE ECONOMY among the first and most important virtues, 
and public debt as the greatest of dangers to be feared. To preserve 
our independence, we must not let our rulers load us with perpetual 
debt. We must make our choice between economy and liberty, or 
profusion and servitude. If we run into such debts, we must be taxed 
in our meat and drink, in our necessities and in our comforts, in our 
labors and in our amusements. If we can prevent the government 
from wasting the labors of the people under the pretense of caring 
for them, they will be happy. The same prudence, which in private 
life would forbid our paying our money for unexplained projects, 
forbids it in the disposition of public money.—Thomas Jefe 


erson. 
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Beginnings of PR 
(Continued from page 10) 


for John D. Rockefeller, Sr., to be inter- 
viewed by press delgations, and in turn 
to ask his own questions of the same 
groups. 

Anyone writing from inside the pub- 
lic relations profession, as I am, can 
easily overlook the fact that its expres- 
sion as a function or procedure, as we 
know it today, is always incident to a 
much larger operation, and that how- 
ever great his importance in successful 
business conduct, the public relations 
man is still not the “big wheel.” Always 
the thorough exercise of public rela- 
tions in any given situation calls for 
the sanction and the sympathetic under- 
standing of top management. 

What is true today was equally so 
in the early days of our profession. I 
am confident that John D. Rockefeller’s 
recognition of the need of a two-way 
procedure of communication between 
himself and his associates on the one 
hand, and the general public on the 
other, and his selection of Ivy Lee to 
discharge this responsibility, advanced 
the whole conception of public rela- 
tions immeasurably. 

Scarcely less was the contribution 
made by Theodore N. Vail of the Tele- 
phone system, and that of Daniel Wil- 
lard, President of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Indeed the origin of the term 
“public relations” is attributed to Wil- 
lard by Hampton Baumgartner, who 
directed the Department of Information 
for the B. & O. 

As I recall these beginnings and try 
to determine whether any single situa- 
tion or event, or combination of several, 
accounts for the emergence of the pub- 
lic relations profession and the public 
relations counsellor, I am bound to con- 
clude that it was something far more 
basic. I believe it was a dawning recog- 
nition of the importance of “news”— 
not only of events as reported in the 
newspapers, but news in its broadest 
implications, whether printed in news- 
paper, magazine, book or pamphlet. 
It was that on the public’s side. On 
the side of business it was an aware- 
ness that news, in all its aspects, had 
become a fresh, strong determinant of 
public behavior. e e 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTs: In the preparation of this 
paper I have been able to supplement my own 
recollections with the findings of Waiter S. 
Oswald, Jr., who has lately been doing a graduate 
thesis on this subject for his Doctorate at Prince- 
ton University. His completed detailed study 


should be of vast interest to all students of the 
early years of the public relations profession. 
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Twenty-fifth birthday of Western Air Lines was commemorated last year at a 
Chamber-sponsored luncheon. Chamber President Oscar A. Trippet, center, 
presents plaque to Western's President Terrell C. Drinkwater (right), while 
luncheon speaker D. N. Nyrop, Chairman of Civil Aeronautics Board, looks on. 


Your Chamber of Commerce— 


a PR tool 


Some examples of how Chamber of Commerce activities 


may be utilized to build good community relations programs 


By Ned Wiener 


Director of Public Relations 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


HE HISTORIC joB of a chamber of 

commerce has always been the build- 
ing of trade in the community. The 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
has accepted one further responsibility 
as part of this function—that of assisting 
in every way to gain public understand- 
ing and acceptance of business firms 
and their activities. 

In Los Angeles we believe that im- 
portant events or announcements about 
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business life are of civic importance, 
and deserve wider notice than the busi- 
ness pages or trade journals with their 
rather limited audience. 

Development of the civic aspect of 
these business events or announcements 
enables the chamber’s publicity depart- 
ment to handle press arrangements and 
subsequent releases. The information 
thus disseminated generally receives 
better coverage by press and radio than 


do similar releases from private indus- 
try sources. 

This assistance, an important if little 
known facet of chamber activity, takes 
a number of specific forms and may 
suggest to PRSA members ways in 
which they may utilize chambers of 
commerce as a tool to help build better 
community relations programs. 

We seek many types of opportunities 
to dramatize business life so that it will 
be of general interest to all citizens. 
Among the events we look for are the 
following: 

Important company anniversaries, 
community projects developed by in- 
dustry, significant announcements con- 
cerning expansion plans or new facili- 
ties, national company Board of Direc- 
tors’ meetings in Los Angeles, visiting 
executives, and any other plans affect- 
ing the Los Angeles area. 

If one of our member firms has an 
important anniversary—for example the 
25th anniversary of the establishment 
of a factory in Los Angeles—we might 
proceed to cooperate with the firm, and 
its PR counsel, as follows. (1) Arrange 
a civic luncheon on the day of the anni- 
versary, This would include invitations 
in the name of the chamber Board of 
Directors to business and opinion lead- 
ers, (2) Prepare and mail these invita- 
tions. (3) Arrange the program for the 
event, including the chamber president 
as presiding officer, and such introduc- 
tions and remarks by company officials 
as might be desired. (4) Press arrange- 
ments at the luncheon, preceded by a 
press release in the chamber’s name an- 
nouncing the event. 

In the case of exceptional contribu- 
tions to community welfare, the cham- 
ber may issue special Awards of Public 
Service. Presented by the chamber presi- 
dent, these awards are usually given at 
some company event. Here again, all 
press arrangements are made through 
the chamber’s publicity department. 

When the announcement of a new 
plant in Los Angeles is made, it may be 
made at a meeting of the chamber’s 
Board of Directors, with the story and 
suitable art being handled by the cham- 
ber’s publicity staff. 

When the time comes for the start 
of construction of a new factory, our 
Groundbreakers Club takes over. This 
group consists of top businessmen in- 
terested in industrial development. They 
are able to secure attendance of busi- 
ness leaders and civic dignitaries to 
make the event newsworthy. This same 
treatment may be extended to plant 
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opening events. Press coverage is han- 
dled by the chamber as a matter of 
public interest. 

Business receives many benefits from 
this type of service, With Los Angeles 
now one of the most populous metro- 
politan areas in the nation, public rela- 
tions activities in this area reach a great 
many people, For example, many in- 
vestors live in Los Angeles, and a com- 
pany Board meeting here concurrent 
with the announcement of a new stock 
issue can contribute much toward in- 
terest in the company. 

Los Angeles is the home of many 
branch operations by large national 
firms. Civic interest stories about the 
company activities here serve to iden- 
tify the firm with Los Angeles, and 
drive home the fact that this is not a 
case of “absentee landlordism,” but 
rather that the firm feels it has an im- 
portant stake in this community, and 
that it wishes to be a good neighbor. 

Forty-eight leading Los Angeles 
businessmen, representing a wide range 
of interests, serve on our Board of Di- 
rectors. They hold meetings each Thurs- 
day throughout the year. 

Very often when eastern executives 
visit in Los Angeles we invite them, 
and their local representatives, to at- 
tend our Board meetings. This gives the 
visitors an opportunity to meet top local 
businessmen and aids them in plans to 
make public news about their company. 

One warning should be sounded: The 
chamber never attempts to “rig” a situ- 
ation, nor to create recognition where 
none is warranted, Our program of giv- 
ing recognition to business is well re- 
ceived by the communication media and 
the public because our material is 
known to be legitimate in every sense. 
One abuse of the program would nullify 
all the good results of previous efforts 
along this line. 

Acceptance of the program is most 
excellent. Art is usually sent with the 


Last year's opening of Lever Bros.’ 
$25,000,000 Los Angeles plant had as 
chief participants A. J. Gock (left), 
former Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce President and Director, and 
John M. Hancock, Chairman of Lever 
Loard of Directors. 


releases about these events, and the 
story always explains the civic signifi- 
cance of the event. Three photographs, 
selected at random from the past year, 
are enclosed. Each one of these re- 
ceived generous space in four out of 
five of our metropolitan dailies. Of 
course each story is also covered in the 
chamber’s own publication, Southern 
California Business, whi s mailed 
each week to over 8,000 Los Angeles 
business executives. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce is at all times ready to cooperate 
with its members in every way possible. 
Whether the request be for a mailing 
list of civic leaders, assistance in stag- 
ing a special event, active support of 
our publicity department, or just for 
information or pictures, the chamber is 
ready and able to help. 

Your chamber of commerce member- 
ship can and should be a valuable PR 
tool. The latchstring is always out—but 
it’s up to you to use it. e e 


has led it.” 


dren 14 or under. 


suit was filed.” 


Sinister Youth! 


Wilmington, Del., March 5—The effort of the Anti-trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to have 186 members of the du Pont family named as defendants 
in the General Motors suit was branded today by Lammot du Pont as “another 
indication of the lengths to which the government’s prosecution of anti-trust cases 


“The government has certainly rounded up a sinister group of defendants in 
this case,” said Mr. du Pont. “Of the 186 members of the du Pont family named 
by the Anti-Trust Division, ninety-six are still under 21, and of these 61 are chil- 
This is very interesting since the government’s complaint 
alleges a conspiracy dating back to 1915. The youngest of them is a hardened 
conspirator of eight months, she having been born last July, two years after the 
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How we did it — 
(Continued from page 12) 


Pennsylvania, who has served as tele- 
vision coordinator for the programs, 
and G. Frederick Roll, SKF’s Director 
of Public Relations, recounting the his- 
tory of medical color television and as- 
saying its merits as a permanent con- 
tribution to medical education. The 
publishing of this article is perhaps the 
most revealing sign of SKF’s success 
in this public relations project; of course, 
many other medical journals have run 
articles on SKF color television. 

Perhaps the most important “reward” 
SKF has derived from the project has 
been the indication of enthusiastic and 
grateful response from the medical pro- 
fession. But medical color TV has also 
been a bonanza publicity-wise. Our 
interest in “lay publicity”, of course, is 
based mainly on the fact that news- 
papers and magazines are a good way 
of reaching the doctor; the impact 
which this publicity has on the general 
public is of less concern to us, though 
not to be discounted. 

The “firsts” of color TV and the “firsts” 
of our medical color TV has been one 
and the same: the grand premiere at 
the AMA in Atlantic City; the first 
inter-city medical colorcast, Baltimore 
to Washington, December 1949; the 
first color-televised birth of a baby, June 
1951; the first Canadian color TV, for 
the Canadian Medical Association, June 
1951; the first medical color TV in 
Europe, September 1951; the first trans- 
continental color television, December 
1951. 


Human interest 


This last performance ideally com- 
bined the news elements of advancing 
science and communications with the 
news elements of human interest: a 
20-year-old youth’s bad heart condition 
was corrected by surgery in Los An- 
geles under the watchful eye of medi- 
cal audiences in Chicago and New 
York. The operation enabled the pa- 
tient to resume a normal life and to 
complete marriage plans which his heart 
condition had previously stymied. The 
story had tremendous appeal through- 
out the country 

In short, the service which SKF was 
able to perform proved valuable and 
dramatic, and this was reflected in the 
rewards we received. 

Of course, color television isn’t born 
every day in the week. e e 
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Scale analysis 


(Continued from page 7) 


“How strongly do you feel about 
that—strongly or not strongly at 
all?” 

Question 1. Strongly 40% 

Not strongly at all 60% 

Question 2. Strongly 30% 

Not strongly at all 70% 

A cross-tabulation of replies to the 
two Intensity questions would yield the 
pattern in Figure 3 if the Intensity area 
scaled perfectly. 

The cross-scoring of Content rank by 
Intensity rank would yield the pattern 
shown in Figure 4. 

With a larger number of Content 
questions and response categories, this 
curve of Intensity by Content would 
tend to smooth out and look more like 
a “U”- or “J-shaped curve. 

Following through on the rationale 
of the Intensity question, we can see 
how this technique becomes valuable. 
Those who are neither favorable nor 
unfavorable toward Bigness, Inc.’s role 
in community affairs should also be 
those who hold their opinions with little 
or no intensity of feeling. Thus, the 
person with least intensity of opinion 
may be taken as dividing the respon- 
dents into favorable and unfavorable. 
In our example, this individual occurs 
at the 624% mark, thus dividing the 
respondents into two groups: 624% un- 
favorable to the company and 374% 
favorable. 

It is an interesting property of the 
scale technique that the breaking point 
(so-called “zero point”) as determined 
with the use of the Intensity questions 
is independent of the wording of the 
questions asked as part of the Content 
area, Thus, if the area is scalable, and 
if the questions are “loaded”—deliber- 
ately or accidentally—the proportions 
labeled Favorable and Unfavorable will 
be the same as if the questions were 
completely unbiased (not loaded). 

This property is one that makes the 
scale approach to attitude analysis an 
answer to critics of opinion studies who 
ask—“How can you tell what a person 
thinks on the basis of a single question; 
what if the question is biased, etc.?” 
An interesting experiment is reported 
on by Dr. Guttman. (Source: Measure- 
ment and Prediction, Volume III. Stud- 
ies in Social Psychology in World War 
II, pages 266-275.) In one case a cross- 
section of enlisted men was asked to 
answer twelve questions in the area of 
attitude toward the Army. Six of the 
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questions were biased unfavorably and 
each was answered “favorably” by less 
than half of the respondents. The other 
six questions were biased favorably and 
each was answered favorably by more 
than half of the respondents. Both sets 
were shown to scale separately. In ap- 
plying scale x intensity analysis to the 
first set, 31% of the respondents were 
judged to be favorable to the Army. In 
the second, 32% were judged to be favor- 
able. 


Problems of application 


Scale analysis may be seen to be a 
valuable tool in public relations re- 
search, Its importance lies in its ability 
to separate critics from friends in an ob- 
jective manner. It clearly identifies these 
groups and estimates their size. If creat- 
ing a fund of friendliness is the aim of 
a promotion campaign, such prior in- 
formation would indicate to the cam- 
paign director how serious his opposi- 
tion is and how to attack this group 
most directly. 

Recent research into scale analysis 
has developed techniques which permit 
the identification of different shadings 
of “friend” and “foe”’—the hard cores of 
pro and con, the lukewarm friends and 
foes, and so on, With knowledge of this 
sort, selling campaigns, whether the 
commodity be soap or ideas, will be 
able to include more of the technique 
of the expert rifleman than of the 
machine-gunner. 

The more questions used to define a 
scale, the better the definition. There 
is, however a practical limitation to the 
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number of questions that may be used 
in a survey. A lengthy questionnaire 
introduces factors of fatigue and resist- 
ance into the interviewer situation. This 
can be avoided by a careful pretest of 
the full-scale questionnaire on a small 
sample of the group that is the subject 
of the full study. If the attitude scales 
for this group, it will be in the full 
study. But more germane is the fact 
that if the full-scale questionnaire 
“works” then part of it will also scale. 
While the pretest may call for the use 
of a dozen questions, the full study may 
include perhaps three, or even one 
question if things are tight. In the case 
where only one question can be used, 
an “unbiased” question is selected. This 
“unbiased” question will be that one 
among the scale questions that shows 
the same split of respondents as the 
full set of scale questions, 


Conclusion 


The future of scale analysis is an in- 
teresting one, judging from the research 
now being performed in order to in- 
crease the usefulness of this technique. 
One of the things being sought is— 
How can additional cutting points be 
found; points which will, for example, 
divide respondents into graded groups 
of for and against, such as very favor- 
able, favorable, neutral, unfavorable, 
and very unfavorable? Work is well un- 
der way in this area and some very 
interesting results are already available. 
The very interesting thing about this 
work is that it involves the practical 


(Continued on page 19) 


“They come in here fresh out of school, and 
right off they want to start as vice-presidents!” 
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The Krock-Truman-Eisenhower Incident 


General Food's PR staff members make public relations 


case study of New York Times’ story on Truman-Eisenhower 


HE RECENT Krock - Truman - Eisen- 
hower incident involved several pub- 
lic relations ramifications which became 
the subject of an extremely stimulating 
discussion by PR staff members at the 
General Foods Corporation. 
Washington Correspondent Arthur 
Krock reported in The New York Times 
that a “thoroughly reliable and in- 
formed” person had told him that Presi- 
dent Truman had offered to support 
General Eisenhower as a_ presidential 
candidate during the general's visit to 
the White House. Mr, Truman, who 
refused Mr. Krock’s offer to discuss the 
matter before publication, later de- 
clared that there was “not a word of 
truth” in the story. General Eisen- 
hower, who had told reporters earlier 
that “not a bit” of politics had been dis- 
cussed during the meeting, withheld 
comment on Mr. Krock’s story. How- 
ever, the general's aides in Paris called 
it “purely fictional.” 


Provided opportunity for study 


At the time of this writing, the in- 
cident has been at least temporarily 
lost in the Washington shuffle because 
of the swiftly moving events charac- 
teristic of any election year. However, 
it did provide our public relations peo- 
ple with an excellent opportunity to 
study some of the problems which in- 
evitably arise in the daily dealings of 
the White House with the press and 
with the public. 

Because the case involved the broader 
aspects of integrity and honesty in pub- 
lic relations, as well as specific prin- 
ciples and practices in press relations, 
the staff members of the Public Rela- 
tions Department at General Foods de- 
cided to sit down together and “bat it 
around.” 

Participants in the discussion included 
staff members from press relations, 
community relations, stockholder rela- 
tions, and the company’s publication 
editors. They explored the possible ef- 


By Mason Gould 


Assistant Manager, Corporate Press Relations 


General Foods Corporation 


fect the incident might have on the 
reputations of President Truman, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, Mr. Krock, and The 
Times. 

The following questions were given 
a spirited airing: 

What was Mr. Krock’s purpose in 
writing the story? 

Was the story a move to discredit 
General Eisenhower? 

Did the General’s failure to comment 
on the story injure his reputation, or 
did it help his chances for the Repub- 
lican candidacy? 

Was the procedure Mr. Krock fol- 
lowed ethical when he printed the story 
without the President’s knowing what 
it was all about? 

Did Mr. Truman hurt his relations 
with the press by refusing to give Mr. 
Krock a chance to discuss the story with 
him before publication? 

Was Mr. Krock’s statement in defense 
of his story that “presidential politics 
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is the public’s business at all times” suf- 
ficient justification for his use of a 
“thoroughly reliable and informed” per- 
son as his source? 

Did Mr. Krock’s reputation with his 
readers suffer as a result of the storv? 

Did The New York Times act in good 
faith in publishing this story? 

Were The Times’ relations with its 
readers affected as a result of the story? 

There was little agreement on the an- 
swers to any of the questions. The only 
unqualified unanimity appeared at the 
very outset when one of the group 
asked if they could establish the premise 
that all parties in the incident spoke the 
truth. None would accept this as- 
sumption, 


Reason for “news leak” 


Someone suggested that the reason for 
the “news leak” to Krock was to help 
ascertain public thinking on General 
Eisenhower as a Democratic candidate. 
Another thought that the “leak” was a 
move to discredit the General, possibly 
to show him as a half-Democrat, half- 
Republican, and to get the people who 
voted for Truman last year to follow 
suit again. Another said that the pur- 
pose was to get the votes of the South- 
ern Democrats for Eisenhower. Still an- 
other believed that there was no calcu- 
lating purpose—the informer was sim- 
plv helping the reporter report. 

There was sharp disagreement on 
the subject of the ethics of journalism 
involved in the case. One of the par- 
ticipants said that Mr. Krock did not 
live up to the “ingredients of good re- 
porting” when he failed to get the facts 
from those concerned before publica- 
tion of the story. He said that it was 
Mr. Krock’s duty to reveal the source 
of his information and scored the re- 
porter for not remembering that he 
works for The Times and not for the 
source of information. Another partici- 
pant defended Mr. Krock’s action, say- 
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TRUMAN OFFERS EISENHOWER 
SUPPORT FOR ’52 NOMINATION; 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


would appear to 


POLIGIES ARB ISSUE. 
—_ | 


Capital Talks Disclosed 
Divergence in Views |: 


to Insure the Candidacy 
of Allied Commander 


By ARTHUR KROCK 


Dwight D. Eisenhower to time! 
ington this week, President Tru- 
man offered to support him as 
tial candidate in 1952, 


ing that Krock acted in good faith by 
giving the President an opportunity to 
comment. When the iatter refused, it 
was Krock’s duty to publish the story 
as a service to the public. The same 
person said that it is common practice 
for reputable newspapers such as The 
Christian Science Monitor and The New 


GENERAL IMPLIES REJECTION 


national 
assembling July 21, to make 
General Eisenhower its nominee general's statement yesterday ju.t 
also, this obstacle to the plan before he boa 


Truman Denie 


on Domestic Plans Eisenhower rm 
‘There Is Not a or 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS Concrat’s Aides Call 
Platform Shift ‘Purely F ictional’— Writer 


Republicans Are Confident 
Meanwhile. in consequence o: the 


1/9/51 
Offering to Back 
for President in 


York Times to publish what they know 
to be the truth without revealing by 
name the source of their information. 
He said that later events proved these 
stories to be true, and that if the papers 
had waited for government “red tape” 
to “clear” information, the information 
would be stale by the time it appeared 


in print and the paper could be rightly 
accused of failing to serve the public 
with news when it is news. He also 
pointed out that the courts have upheld 
the right of a reporter to conceal the 
source of his information. 


Morality involved 


The morality of those involved in the 
case also came in for heated discussion. 
One person said that both men ap- 
peared to be guilty of willful deception 
in denying that politics had been dis- 
cussed during their meeting. Another 
said that a person has a right to deny 
a story or event even if true if it will 
be prejudicial to him. He said that 
the public does not accept the prover- 
bial “No comment,” but instead looks 
for reasons behind the refusal to com- 
ment. 


Some of the group felt that President 
Truman took a big chance with his 
political fortunes by his refusal to look 
into the matter when Krock came to 
him with the story. 


Many things, of course, were left 
unanswered, but the discussion was 
considered worthwhile because 1) it 
sharpened the PR senses of all who par- 
ticipated, 2) it gave the staff a better 
understanding of governmental public 
and press relations techniques, and 3) 
it emphasized anew that the field of 
public relations allows for wide differ- 
ences of opinion, a healthy factor in 
helping to shorten the distance down 
the road to PR adulthood. e e 


Scale analysis 
(Continued from page 17) 


verification of results of the mathemati- 
cal analysis of scales as set down by 
Dr. Guttman. 

Another question being asked is 
whether the concept of the attitude 
scales can be adapted to construct a 
scale of economic level. Can questions 
on the possession of material things be 
used to yield an objective ranking of 
respondents from relatively low stand- 
ards of living to higher? Opinion Re- 
search Corporation, as well as other 
research groups, has done some work 
on this, and from all indications a use- 
ful adaptation must hinge on how un- 
successful the advertising man and the 
installment plan have been in making 
material possessions an unreliable indi- 
cator of economic well-being. e e 
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Community relations in action 


Recently, a premature baby girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. Uecke, of Menomi- 


nee, Mich., across the river from Marinette, home of the Ansul Chemical Company, 
producers of dry chemical fire extinguishers and industrial and refrigeration chem- 
icals. A few hours after birth, it was discovered the baby, named Patrice, was 
unable to accept food. X-rays uncovered the fact her esophagus was not con- 
nected with her stomach. 


A telephone call to Ann Arbor, Mich., produced the information that Dr. 
Herbert Sloan, of the University of Michigan medical staff, was able and willing 
to perform the rare operation of grafting the child’s esophagus onto the stomach. 

Since Menominee is nearly 400 miles from Ann Arbor and no airline connects 
the two cities, the first problem was that of transportation. Adding to the crisis 
was the fact that the child was already 24 hours old and could not survive much 
longer without food. 


‘The situation was explained to Robert C. Hood, 34-year-old president of 
Ansul, which maintains a single-engine, four-passenger plane for company use. 
Although Uecke had no connection with Ansul, Hood authorized use of the plane 
to transport the child to Ann Arbor, provided the pilot, Aaron Nelson, was willing 
to hazard the trip. Nelson immediately agreed and, accompanied by Mr. Uecke 
and a nurse, flew the child to Ann Arbor, where a successful emergency operation 
was performed. 
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PR abroad 


(The following communication has been received from one of our French con- 
temporaries, in which we can view current American public relations through for- 
eign eyes, and perceive some beginnings of professional PR activities abroad. We are 
reproducing M. Bloch’s letter and broadcast just as received, feeling that any attempt 
to put it in better English would lose the flavor. We think what he has to say about 
public relations in America and his first steps toward an industrial public relations 


Dear Sir: 


copy of this interview. 


Public Relations Department 
Pechiney Company, Paris, France 


M. Zitrone: Pechiney Company is, in 
France, the most important producer of 
aluminum and chemicals with more than 
8000 workers and employees. 

The reputation of this company is to 
be well ahead by her Public Relations 
organization, this comparatively with 
many other European companies. 

We want to ask Mr. Bloch, in charge 
with the Public Relations Department, 
some questions about this matter. 

I think that there is not a very long 
time that Public Relations are in use in 
France. Is this correct? 

M. Bloch: We always have thought in 
France to the problem of industrial re- 
lations. In certain points, like medical 
insurances, retirement funds, paid vaca- 
tions, France is well ahead of nearly 
every country in the world, but the so- 
cial contacts between employers and 
workers are in several enterprises not 
quite sufficiently friendly and that is 
why the team spirit must be improved 
at the example of American enterprises. 
Anyhow, I must mention that American 
sociologists very often refer when speak- 
ing of Public Relations in lessons or 
books to French philosophers and sociol- 
ogists of the past as promoters of the 
human relations. 


What was the special reason for your 
company to promote Public Relations? 


All the French engineers who went 
since a few years to the States to study 
productivity came back with the 
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program in France is very good, and somehow rather moving.—Ev1tor) 


The present is to inform you that I have personally been interviewed by Radio- 
diffusion Francaise on the matter of Public Relations. Herewith, you will find a 


M. BLocn 


INTERVIEW (durée 5 minutes) pour Les Etats-Unis et Le Canada 
(Emission pour l’Etranger de la Radiodiffusion Francaise) 
Introduction par M. Zitrone, Directeur de |’Emission 
Présentation de M. Bloch, Public Relations Officer of 
Pechiney Company 


knowledge that the good results and 
high standing of American productiv- 
ity come not only from the modern 
tools in use, but also from the good 
human labour relations and that these 
good relations are, in great part, due 
to the Public Relations work in most 
of the American companies. 

About 3 years ago, some executives of 
Pechiney Company made a special 
study of the question in U.S.A. They 
received a very good welcome in 
many American companies and they 
came back amazed and admirative of 
the audacious technics of Public Rela- 
tions and the results obtained. They 
brought back an important documen- 
tation and a trunk full of printed mat- 
ters on the subject. 


May | ask a personal question: Why have 

you been chosen by Pechiney Company 

for this job? 
As more or less I knew English since 
my childhood and having been dur- 
ing 4 years advertising manager of 
motor companies in France—and al- 
ways interested in social questions— 
I have been called by the company to 
study all these printed matters and 
report how they could find an appli- 
cation in this company. 
I was in fact almost entirely inspired 
by the American technics, although 
they ought to be adapted to the 
French particular working conditions 
and spirit. 


What means did you use? 


Regarding the employees relations, 
we edited very soon an employees 
magazine which met with success, 
making us able to know some of the 
workers’ desires and also to give them 
the point of view of management. We 
organized welcome to new workers, 
and developed the contacts by fore- 
men conferences. 
All these actions were greatly helped 
by the growing of the sharing profit in 
our company, by the payment of a 
production incentive which attain ac- 
tually the average of 35% over the 
normal salary. 
Regarding the outside people, we 
edited annual reports for the share 
holders (the capital of our society is 
in more than 100,000 hands), giving 
in these reports sincere information 
concerning the activities of the enter- 
prise, with photographs, drawings, etc. 
We organized press relations with 
press releases, conferences and all 
means, and particularly we opened our 
houses by special organized visits of 
our works and offices for students, en- 
gineers over the company and neigh- 
bourhood of our working plans. 
We plan, as soon as French regula- 
tions will allow us, to use cinema, 
broadcasting and TV. 

What reactions did you get in your com- 

pany? What developments do you expect 

for Public Relations in your company? 
Like in the States, people at the be- 
ginning were suspicious and confusing 
Public Relations with propaganda or 
publicity, but seeing the good results, 
we got more and more confidence 
from our company’s managements 
and the same happened in the few 
other companies following the same 
road. Especially at the present time, 
many other companies began to pro- 
mote Public Relations and the govern- 
ment, the management associations, 
the unions, seem to be very inter- 
ested at these technical and social ac- 
tivities; many books, articles in maga- 
zines and newspapers, have been 
printed on the matter. 
We have now a professional club 
where we can communicate all news 
and information regarding each one’s 
activities and improvements. 
Personally, I am proud of my job. I 
think that Public Relations do pay for 
all those who use them honestly, that 
they will help to save free enterprise 
and will be of real value for all the 
countries as they have been in the 
States. e e 
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THE POLICY SCIENCES 


Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell, 
Editors; Stanford University Press, Palo 
Alto, 344 pp. $7.50. 


GROUPS, LEADERSHIP AND MEN 


Harold Guetzkow, Editor; Carnegie Press, 
Pittsburgh, 293 pp. $5.00. 


READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Alfred McClung Lee, Editor; Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., New York, 439 pp. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Rex F. Harlow, President, 
Public Relations Institute of the West. 


These three volumes, while in no 
wise connected, are all of particular 
interest to the public relations worker. 
They contribute fresh information about 
scientific thought and research bearing 
directly upon the public relations field. 


The Policy Sciences is the product 
of seventeen social scientists—psycholo- 
gists, anthropologists, sociologists, po- 
litical scientists, historians, and econo- 
mists. It is the first full-length volume 
of the “Hoover Institute Studies”, a 
project studying the changes in society 
since 1890. 

Public relations is an arm of man- 
agement. Management participates in 
policy formation and execution. There- 
fore the public relations worker is in- 
terested in all scientific thought and 
research which affect policy formula- 
tion. 

The Policy Sciences provides notable 
help in this connection. It deals with 
such important social factors as the 
person, the primary group, national 
character, culture, world organization 
and society. And it makes current and 
understandable the scientific bases of 
probability methods, mathematical 
models, qualitative measurement, com- 
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inter- 


scientific 
viewing, research policy, and other 
technical factors in the social sciences. 

To a degree this results in technical 
reading. The book is carefully written, 
with each chapter presenting thoughts 
and data of each of the seventeen scien- 


munication _ patterns, 


tists. Thus a rich diet is served. But 
it is a diet for the public relations 
worker as well as for the scientist. Its 
value is possibly even greater for the 
former than for the latter. 

Groups, Leadership and Men is an- 
other cooperative product of scientists. 
It contains reports on research spon- 
sored by the Human Relations and 
Morale Branch of the Office of Naval 
Research from 1945 through 1950. 
These reports were derived from the 
United States Navy’s conference of its 
Human Relations Advisory Panel and 
Research Contractors, at Dearborn, 
Michigan, September, 1950. 

Groups, Leadership and Men is redo- 
lent of the social science laboratory, the 
field study, the opinion interview, the 
scientific group meeting. It carries 
the reader through an interesting dis- 
cussion of three major subjects: re- 
search on group behavior, research on 
leadership, and research on individual 
behavior. 

What is a group? How do ingroups 
and outgroups differ? How is informal 
communication carried on between and 
among group members? What are some 
of the more important psychological 
factors in the development of the deci- 
sion-making conference? These and 
many other questions are raised and 
discussed freely, frankly, and construc- 
tively. 

Leaders have certain characteristics. 
They do certain things in particular 
ways which mark them as a class. What 
are these things and how do they do 
them? It is possible to define a leader 


not alone by what he does and how 
he does it but also by how he thinks, 
the psychological, sociological and cul- 
tural influences under which he per- 
forms, and the nature and extent of 
his responsibilities. Interesting surveys 
and studies bearing upon these ques- 
tions and ideas are presented and dis- 
cussed, 

This book, too, provides profitable 
reading for the public relations worker. 
It is technical in both subject matter 
and treatment, but interesting. What 
solid book on any subject these days 
is not at least a bit technical and scien- 
tific? For the public relations worker 
who is unaccustomed to reading scien- 
tific and technical works, Groups, Lead- 
ership and Men constitutes an admir- 
able introduction to this type of litera- 
ture. 

The third book, Readings in Soci- 
ology, while another cooperative en- 
deavor, differs from the two preceding 
volumes in that it represents a single 
social science—sociology. It is unlike 
the other two books in another respect, 
as well. Its contents are selections of 
the writings, both past and present, of 
fifty-six social scientists almost all of 
whom are sociologists. 

The wide range of topics and inter- 
ests is reflected in nine broad sections— 
the scientific study of human relations; 
socialization of the individual; human 
ecology; race; intergroup relations; so- 
cial class; collective behavior; institu- 
tions, and sociology in social policy. 

Within the 439 pages of this book 
is presented some of the most interest- 
ing professional reading material that a 
public relations worker can find any- 
where. Virtually everything in the book 
impinges directly upon the work of the 
PR practitioner. The foundations of 
public relations are nothing if not socio- 
logical. 

One might wish that the editor had 
been more careful in his selection of 
two or three offerings of writers, notably 
those dealing with business as a sys- 
tem of organized power, religious in- 
stitutions, and the assult on social sci- 
ence. In contrast to the calm, scientific 
discussions of other topics, the three 
mentioned are more polemical. This 
is particularly true of the selection deal- 
ing with business, which is sharply 
castigated. 

Nevertheless, discounting the few 
particulars noted, the book is a useful 
addition to social science literature and 
worthy of reading by public relations — 
workers. e 
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TO SERVE ONE-YEAR TERM—1952 (L. to R.): Guy J. Berghoff, Director, PR, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. Pittsburgh; W. Howard 
Chase, Director of PR, General Foods Corp., New York; Richard B. Hall, President, Richard B. Hall and Associates, Washington, 
D. C.; Louis B. Lundborg, V.P., Bank of America, San Francisco; G. Edward Pendray, Senior Partner, Pendray & Company, New 
York. (First row below, L. to R.): W. Emerson Reck, V. P., Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; and Leslie C. Stratton, National 


Director of PR, Boy Scouts of America, New York. 


NEWS IN VIEW... 


PRSA's National Judicial Council 


The Society's National Judicial Council, |4-mem- 
ber tribunal appointed by the President and ap- 
proved by the membership, is chosen with due re- 
gard for the interests of the entire membership. 
Any Society member accused of malpractice may 
have the opportunity of choosing seven members 
to act as personnel in the Council to hear his case. 
(Article XV, B) Each Chapter also selects a Judi- 
cial Committee of not less than three, nor more 
than five members to receive complaints of unethi- 


cal practice directed against Chapter members. 
(Article XV, D) 


TO SERVE TWO-YEAR TERM—1952-53 (Second row above, L. to R.): Maxwell E. Benson, PR Director, General Shoe Corp., Nash- 
ville; Verne Burnett, Partner, Verne Burnett Associates, New York. (Row immediately above, L. to R.): Paul Haase, Assistant 
Managing Director, Controllers Institute of America, New York; L. E. Judd, Director of PR, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron; Burns W. Lee, President, Burns W. Lee Associates, Los Angeles; Conger Reynolds, Director of PR, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), Chicago; and J. Handly Wright, Public Relations Consultant, St. Louis. 
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APRIL, 1952 


PRSA Board of Directors to meet in 
San Francisco April 25-26 


Los Angeles Chapter will stage regional PR Conference April 22-23; San Francisco Chapter 
April 24. Important Board agenda to include first returns on the work of the Commission on the 
Social Sciences, study of change of Board structure, National Judicial Council developments. 


Preceded by two important west 
coast regional public relations confer- 
ences, one sponsored by the Los An- 
geles Chapter April 22-23, and the other 
presented for northern California PR 
and businessmen by the San Francisco 
Bay Area Chapter on April 24—PRSA’s 
52-man Board of Directors will sit 
down to one of its most important 
sessions, the Spring Meeting, at San 
Francisco’s Fairmont Hotel, Friday and 
Saturday, April 25-26, and as is cus- 
tomary, all members of the Society are 
invited to attend the sessions. 

Chief among the matters on the 2- 
day agenda will be reports of all the 
Society’s standing committees, includ- 
ing the first published results of the ini- 
tial phase of the work of the Commis- 
sion of the Social Sciences, of which 
Dr. Rex F. Harlow, Palo Alto, is chair- 
man. The Commission now has its own 
operating headquarters in a separate 
PRSA office, recently staffed in Palo 
Alto, First results will include display 
of some pilot studies that will be made 
available to PRSA members, and pro- 
jection of a program of planned mono- 
graphs on social science subjects that 
have practical present-day pertinence 
in PR practice. 

Included among other subjects to be 
handled by the Society's governing 
group are a study of the Society struc- 
ture, and consideration of a proposal 
prepared by Chicago Chapter repre- 
sentatives which would change the rep- 
resentative structure of the Board of 
Directors as presently constituted. 

This proposal parallels some of the 
studies being made by the Executive 
Committee aimed to effectively particu- 
larize the chapter and regional repre- 
sentation in the governing body, due 
to the rapid development of the Society 
and spread of its program. 
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The National Judicial Council, 
PRSA’s chief tribunal on professional 
ethics, will present its first report, 


Los Angeles Conference at U.S.C. 


The Los Angeles Chapter’s Third An- 
nual Conference will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in co- 
operation with the national Society and 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


More than 200 businessmen are ex- 
pected to attend the sessions on man- 
agement and public relations problems 
in Hancock auditorium on the campus. 

Three main areas of discussion will 
be: setting up and running a public re- 
lations department, reaching the public, 
and keeping employees informed about 


F. D. Tellwright, Vice President, The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Chairman of the San Francisco 
Public Relations Conference to be 
held April 24. 


company plans and policies, Case stud- 
ies of selected public relations problems 
will be considered by a board of ex- 
perts. 

Panel discussions will be conducted 
on how to organize and operate a one- 
man public relations department in a 
small business or industry, the handling 
of inter-departmental problems in PR 
departments of larger organizations, and 
the cooperation between a PR coun- 
seling firm and a client company. 

Reaching the public via the printed 
and spoken word and through televi- 
sion, motion pictures and other visual 
devices will be the subject of other 
panel discussions. 

William G. Werner, PR Manager, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
will open the conference on the sub- 
ject, “The Care and Feeding of the 
Public Relations Department.” 

Milton airman, Director of PR, The 
Borden Co., New York, will speak at a 
luncheon on “The Case of the Back- 
ward Adult.” 

George W. Crowson, Assistant to the 
President, Illinois Central Railroad, Chi- 
cago, will speak on “Getting Across to 
the Public.” 

Opening the second day of the con- 
ference, Max Benson, PR Director, 
General Shoe Corp., Nashville, will 
speak on “A PR Priority: Internal Com- 
munications.” 

Ed Lipscomb, PRSA President, and 
Director of PR for the National Cotton 
Council of America, will speak at the 
final luncheon meeting on “Shoes for 
the Cobbler’s Children.” 


San Francisco Conference 


With a top cast of PR speakers and 

a setting in the Fairmont Hotel on San 

Francisco’s historic Nob Hill, the Third 
(Continued on page 24) 
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DETROIT CHAPTER 


“Little things we all can do every day 
make good community relations,” Fred 
R. Jolly, Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Community Relations Director, told 
members of the Detroit Chapter on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Caterpillar, largest employer in the 
Peoria, Illinois, area, with some 28,000 
employees, decided some years ago to 
start assuming its civic responsibilities. 
The program instituted, which con- 
sists of “little things,” has been cited by 
the Freedoms Foundation as an excel- 
lent example of outstanding industrial- 
community relations. 

In line with this policy, Jolly ex- 
plained, programs for local churches, 
clubs and school groups have reached 
some 50,000 people. “Over 200 mem- 
bers of the company are on tap to talk 
on everything from atomic fission to 
‘just plain fishin’,” Jolly said. 

The speaker dramatized the extent 
of their program by pointing to a recent 
Barber's Day held by the company in 
which 101 barbers from the area visited 
the plant. 

Company personnel are urged to take 
part in community affairs. They are 
active in civic groups, six are mayors 
in their towns, many are school board 
members and aldermen. 

Two hundred are members of the 
Association of Commerce. 


pany, Chapter President. 
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Chapter news notes 


Jolly said the company has a policy 
of issuing corporate gifts to worthy 
organizations with operations concen- 
trated within the Peoria area. The 
company has an excavating and earth- 
moving service for churches and other 
non-profit groups who are short of funds. 
Caterpillar uses a large amount of local 
advertising both in the weekly and daily 
area newspapers. 

Information mailed to employees is 
sent to local community leaders to al- 
low them to “look over the company’s 
shoulder.” 

Jolly said, “We can all think of many 
things that will help people in the com- 
munity. All we can do is try as many of 
them as we can. We can't do it alone, 
but if every industry would do as many 
little things as possible in their home 
community, then industry will be un- 
derstood. If not, then we may not re- 
main in business.” e e 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


A panel on sponsored motion pic- 
tures provided the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter with a particularly interesting ses- 
sion at its meeting on February 26. 
Participating in the panel were Leo 
Rosencrans, Head of Creative Depart- 
ment, Jerry Fairbanks, Inc.; Jack Hen- 
nessy, Account Executive, West-Mar- 
quis, Inc.; John Sutherland, President, 

(Continued on page 26) 


Featured speaker at the February 28 meeting of PRSA's Detroit Chapter, 
was Fred R. Jolly, Community Relations Director of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company (left). He is shown with Earl Fields, Cadillac Motors Division, Gen- 
eral Motors (center), and William A. Durbin, Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 


PRSA Board to meet 
(Continued from page 23) 


Annual Public Relations Conference of 
the Bay Area Chapter, April 24, will 
put the Society in the limelight of busi- 
ness leaders throughout northern Cali- 
fornia. 

With a view to adding stature to the 
practice of public relations, emphasis 
of the Conference will be on the basic 
underlying PR problems confronting 
business organizations and the advance- 
ment of better techniques in their meas- 
urement and solution. The broad theme 
will be “The Public Relations Stake in 
Maintaining the American Way of Life.” 
Included among the speakers are: 
Walter Barlow, Vice President, Opin- 
ion Research Corp., Princeton, N. = 
Clark Belden, Managing Director, New 
England Gas Ass’n., Boston, Mass.; Rob- 
ert L. Bliss) PRSA Executive Vice 
President, New York; Guy J. Berghoff, 
Director Public Relations, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Burns 
Lee, President, Burns Lee and Asso- 
ciates, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. Handly 
Wright, PR Consultant, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Messrs. Crowson, Fairman and 
Werner. 


Lipscomb—luncheon speaker 


Scene of the noon luncheon will be 
the colorful Venetian Room of the Fair- 
mont where over 300 key management 
people are expected to join with their 
PR colleagues to hear the address of 
Ed Lipscomb, Society President. 

Special feature of the afternoon ses- 
sion will be a “buzz group” audience 
participation group with questions pre- 
sented to a panel of experts. 

Included on the lighter side will be 
a reception and dinner at the exotic 
Hawaiian Club to be held by the chap- 
ter following the conference for the 
officers of the Society, Board members, 
wives, and other guests, Other events 
include a mid-Spring automobile trip 
and luncheon on the San Francisco 
Peninsula for visiting ladies, April 25. 
Members of the Society who will be in 
San Francisco at the time of the Con- 
ference are cordially invited to arrange 
to attend by writing Conference Chair- 
man F, D, Tellwright, The Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 140 
New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5. @ 
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Chapter news 
(Continued from page 24) 


John Sutherland Productions, Inc.; and 
Bill MacCallum, Vice President, Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service. 

Practically all the speakers noted that 
too often companies do not have a set 
goal in mind when they decide to make 
a motion picture and, even when they 
do have an objective clearly in mind, 
there is undue interference from execu- 
tives who know nothing about writing 
and production. 

Sutherland expressed the opinion that 
most failures start with bad scripts. He 
urged that the writer and producer be 
given plenty of time to understand a 
company’s problems and objectives. 

Hennessy, in dwelling on the roles of 
the PR counsel and advertising agency, 
said that either one or the other should 
take an active part in the production of 
a picture, beginning with the task of 
properly interpreting the client to the 
producer and writer. Also he felt that 
the counselor agency was in a particu- 
larly good position to keep production 
and objectives on the track. Company 
officials are more apt to listen to their 
advice than to a strange writer or 
producer. 


In regard to distribution, MacCallum 
estimated that there are over 400,000 
16 mm projectors in the United States 
at the present time, but that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to locate them. His 
company has succeeded in finding be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 of these pro- 
jectors, the best individual outlets being 
the high schools with 23,000 and 
churches with 20,000. 


There are at least 5,000 industrial 
plants with machines which are used 
regularly to show sponsored films to 
workers, MacCallum further revealed. 
Women’s groups, strange to relate, do 
not seem to be a broad market for films. 

Several outstanding sponsored films 
were shown at the meeting including a 
traffic safety film with a very dramatic 
punch, entitled “And Then There Were 
Four.” It was produced by General 
Petroleum. 

Glenn Carter, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, presided 
over the panel. e e 


NORTHEAST OHIO CHAPTER 


The All-Ohio Public Relations Con- 
ference was the main topic of discus- 
sion at the March meeting of the chap- 


ter, with the date, place and commit- 
tees picked for the first big cooperative 
event sponsored by PRSA’s four Ohio 
chapters. 

The conference, with Edmond C. 
Powers serving as Chairman, will be 
held in Cleveland’s Hotel Carter on 
May 8, beginning at 10 a.m., and con- 
tinuing through dinner. Associate Con- 
ference Vice Chairmen are: Harold K. 
Schellenger, President, Columbus Chap- 
ter; Paul W. Kieser, President, Toledo 
Chapter; E. Leo Koester, President, Cin- 
cinnati Chapter; Frank A. Uniack, Presi- 
dent, Northeast Ohio Chapter. 

The meeting’s Program Chairman is 
Robert M. Creaghead. Full details will 
be announced in the May issue of the 
JOURNAL. @ e 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


Milton H. Frank, Executive Vice 
President, Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company, has been named Chapter 
Vice President to fill the unexpired term 
of Francis F. Gregory, who died March 
8. (See page 28). Kenneth W. Haagen- 
sen, Chapter President, acknowledging 
the tribute paid Mr. Gregory by PRSA’s 
national Board of Directors, said: 

“Our Society and the Milwaukee com- 
munity have lost a great friend and a 
willing worker in the untimely passing 
of our Chapter Vice President, Francis 
Gregory of A. O. Smith Corp. 

Those of us who were privileged to 
work closely with him learned to ap- 
preciate his sincerity, his willingness to 
undertake any assignment, and _ his 
thoroughness in carrying out his re- 
sponsibility. If we do for our communi- 
ties only a part of what he did, our 
neighbors will be richer for it.” e e 

(Continued on page 28) 


PRSA CALENDAR 


April 22-23, 1952—Los Angeles Chapter 
Conference, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 
April 24, 1952—San Francisco Chapter 
Conference, San Francisco, California. 
April 25-26, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
PRSA Board of Directors, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
September 26-27, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
PRSA Board of Directors, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
November 23-25, 1952—PRSA Fifth 
Annual Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


Three Canadian members of PRSA who 
handled top jobs in the publicity and 
information work on the recent royal 
tour in Canada, Walter S$. Thompson e 
John Connolley e and William E. 
Austin e have just received a permanent 
reminder of the weeks of work they con- 
tributed to help make the tour a suc- 
cess. They have each received a cabi- 
net photograph showing Britain’s new 
Royal Family, signed by both Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Prince Philip. The 
photographs were sent before the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth to the throne, but 
arrived after she became Queen of 
England, making them doubly welcome. 


Albert W. Bates e has been appointed 
Eastern Executive Vice President of 
Theodore R. Sills & Company, public 
relations counseling firm of Chicago, 
New York and Los Angeles, according 
to an announcement by Theodore R. 
Sills e President. His office is at 137 E. 
57th St., New York City. 


Clarence J. Dover e has been placed 
in charge of plant community relations 
and communications services for the 
Lamp Division, General Electric Co. 
Mr. Dover has been a community rela- 
tions specialist in the Division since he 


joined GE in 1948. 


“Your Public Relations and You” was 
discussed February 27 by Mrs. Denny 
Griswold e Publisher and Editor of 
Public Relations News, at the New 
School for Social Research, New York. 


“Economic illiteracy among adults is a 
great challege to public relations men,” 
Edward B. Talty e Toledo, said ad- 
dressing the Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity Press Club on March 6. The 
speaker, an associate in the PR firm of 
Flournoy and Gibbs, (Lev H. Flour- 
noy e Philip S. Gibbs e), reported 
an increase in the number of question- 
naires used to determine areas of ignor- 
ance among employees and _ other 
groups. 


W. Radford Bascome, Jr. e PR consul- 
tant and former associate of John Orr 
Young & Associates, Inc., has joined 
Pendray & Company, New York. He 
will manage the firm’s Publications De- 
partment, and, in addition, do general 
counseling. Frank P, Thomas, formerly 
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of Carl Byoir & Associates, has also 
joined the firm as Publicity Manager. 


Word has been received at national 
headquarters of the passing of Matthew 
Prior Adams e on February 14, 1952. 
A native of Vineland, N. J., he had been 
a resident of Pasadena, Cal. for the past 
25 years, and engaged in the practice 
of financial PR counseling. 


In an unusual tribute to Louis Bloch e 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 


who died June 12, 1951, the corpora- 
tion has published a 10-page illustrated 
resolution marking the accomplishments 
in the life of the late PRSA member. 
Titled The Years of Paper, the publica- 
tion notes the 57 years of industrial and 
civic achievement which distinguished 
Mr. Bloch’s 75-year life span. The cap- 
tions of two sections of the resolution 
stand as a fitting tribute to a PR man of 
distinction: “In no instance did he de- 
part from integrity,” and “He was never 
afraid to face the wind.” e e 


ALCOA sponsors MURROW 
in “SEE (7 NOW" 


As a public service ...on the principle that an 


informed public is democracy’s greatest asset... 


And as a means of reporting to that public on 


Alcoa’s performance of its own responsibility 


as the leading producer of a vital metal. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Chapter news 
(Continued from page 26) 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

Chicago Chapter members saw a 
“Get-Out-The-Vote” presentation and 
discussed an educational program at 
their monthly meeting, March 18. 

Hale Nelson (Vice-President in 
charge of PR, Illinois Bell Telephone), 
Chairman of the chapter's Education 
Committee and two Sub-Committee 
Chairmen, Don Cowell (PR Director, 
Quaker Oats Co.) and Oscar Beveridge 
(PR Director, Booz, Allen & Hamilton), 
discussed present activities and future 
projects. 

Mr. Cowell reported that the Com- 
mittee is currently working with North- 
western University and Roosevelt Col- 
lege in the development of PR courses. 
Beveridge discussed the long-term as- 
pects of the program which might 
include cooperation with all colleges in 
the area and participation in fellowship 
awards for specific research in the field 
of public relations. 

Chapter members then heard Joseph 
Miller of Swift and Company’s training 
division give “The Power of Your Vote,” 
a slapboard presentation which is cur- 


rently being shown to Swift employees. 

Breaking up the alliance between 
crime and politics was the theme of 
February’s chapter activities. As a wave 
of indignation swept Chicago over the 
murder of a political candidate, the 
chapter was invited to participate in 
several open “protest” meetings of prom- 
inent local organization heads. Chapter 
officers attended the meetings which 
were aimed at organizing a permanent 
citizen investigating committee. 

Cook County Sheriff John Babb was 
the speaker at the regular February 
meeting of the chapter and was kept 
overtime answering the barrage of 
questions about local crime and political 
tie-ups. e 


PRSA 
FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


“the national public relations event 
of the year” 


HOTEL STATLER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


November 23, 24 and 25 
OPEN TO BOTH MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 


Ae L Garber Company 
Printers ¢ Ashland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


We have here excellent facilities for 
the production and distribution of house organs, 


and would welcome your inquiries. 
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THE A. L. GARBER COMPANY 


B. F. Zercher, 
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President 


Francis F. Gregory dies 
Francis F, Gregory, Merchandising 
Coordinator, A. O. Smith Corporation, 
Milwaukee, died suddenly March 8 in 
Milwaukee Hospital following a major 


operation. He was Vice President of 
PRSA’s Wisconsin Chapter. 

Mr. Gregory joined A. O. Smith 
Dec. 1, 1944 as sales promotion man- 
ager. He was appointed Director of 
Public Relations Aug. 1, 1947, the com- 
pany’s first execu- 
tive to hold such 
office, and ad- 
vanced to mer- 
chandising coor- 
dinator last July 
1. In this position 
he headed the 
public _ relations, 
advertising, busi- 

ness information, 
2 exhibits and dis- 
plays departments 

Francis F. Gregory at Milwaukee, 
and also served the manufacturing divi- 
sions and sales districts. 

He was a leader in civic and welfare 
work in Milwaukee. e e 


Welcome to new members 


The Executive Committee of the Public 
Relations Society of America is pleased to 
announce the following elections to Society 
membership. (Complete addresses given in 
“Postings,” March issue of the JouRNAL.) 


Active Membership 


Walter M. Megron- 
igle 
Edwin R. Moore 


Paul Lamar Austin 
Earle Palmer Brown 
Harry N. Bulow 


Douglas Campbell — Henry Obermeyer 

Edmund S. Carpen- Norman Reader 
ter Byron W. Reed 

Ford Charlton Andrew T. Rolfe 


Maurice Feldman 
Forrest E. Finley 
C. Dudley Foster 
Vincent R. Fowler 
(Mrs.) Anita G. 
Frankel 
Leif Gilstad 
Charles W. Granger 
Marshall C. Hunt 
Russell B. Kern 
Walter J. Kessler 
Chester H. Lang 
L. Harold Lindbeck W. R. Walton 
Howard A. Marple —_ Arthur E. Wright, 
George Mascott Jr. 


William Scholz, Jr. 

Carl G. Sedan 

John H. Sembower 

L. G. Shreve 

Dean S. Sims 

Lawrence J. 
Smotherman 

Faustin J. Solon, Jr. 

Douglas S. Stein- 
berg 

A. Ranger Tyler 


Associate Membership 


(Mrs.) Edna H. Ross 
Clark H. Rowe 
Don Underwood 
Carl T. Weber 


Robert H. Corregan 
Clyde D. Carder 
Lyman S. McKean 
Dudley B. Reed, Jr. 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for —P. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


Allen D. Albert, Jr., Mgr., PR, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. (Georgia Division), Marietta, 
Ga. Sponsors: James H. Cobb and Bradford 
D. Ansley. 


Herbert B. Bain, Dir., Bureau of Public In- 
formation, American Dental Ass’n., 222 E. 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. Sponsors: 
C. Lincoln Williston and Morris B. Rotman. 


J. Roy Bardsley, Mgr., Dan E. Clark II & 
Associates & Research Services, Inc., 146 S. 
Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Sponsors: 
Nelson W. Aldrich and Will W. Bowman. 


George Black, Mgr., PR Div., The Cooper 
Alloy Foundry Co., Bloy St., Hillside 5, 
N. J. Sponsors: Richard W. Darrow and 
Arthur P. Hall. 


William P. Blackmon, Supervisor of PR, 
Delco Appliance Div., General Motors 
Corp., 391 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Swayne P. Goodenough and 
Thomas F. Robertson. 


Leggett Brown, Ass’t. to Dir. of PR, Ford 
Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, 
Mich. Sponsors: Charles S$. Carll and 
Walter T. Murphy. 


Richard W. Dittmer, PR Dept., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. Sponsors: Guy Berghoff 
and William H. Collins. 


Robert O. Dunn, Field Mgr., Office of PR, 
Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dear- 
born, Mich. Sponsors: Charles E. Carll 
and Walter T. Murphy. 


Douglas O. Durkin, Dir. of PR, Illinois 
Osteopathic Ass’n., 5200 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago 15, Ill. Sponsors: Oscar M. Beveridge 
and George C. Reitinger. 


M. Earl Fields, Dir. of Personnel & PR, 
Cadillac Motor Car Div., General Motors 
Corp., 2860 Clark Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Sponsors: LeRoy H. Kurtz and Kenneth 
Youel. 


Herbert P. Grenda, Regional Mgr. of PR, 
General Motors Corp., 3044 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. Sponsors: LeRoy H. 
Kurtz and Thobum H. Wiant. 

Larry O. Guerin, Mgr., PR and Adv., Lykes 
Brothers Steamship Co., Inc., Whitney 
Bldg., New Orleans 11, La. Sponsors: 
Horace Renegar and Roy M. Schwarz. 


Lambdin Kay, Executive Sec’y., Associated 
Industries of Georgia, 805 Peachtree Bldg., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. Sponsors: James H. Cobb 
and Bradford D. Ansley. 

Robert J. Kelly, Publicity Dir., Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit 


2, Mich. Sponsors: Julius J. Kaufman and 
Anthony G. De Lorenzo. 
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Claire A. Kohn, Dir. of PR, United Wall- 
paper, Inc., 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill. Sponsors: Daniel J. Edelman 
and Robert B. Johnson. 


Chess Lagomarsino, Jr., Publicity Dir., The 
J. L. Hudson Co., 1206 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. Sponsors: Julius J. Kauf- 
man and William A. Durbin. 


Thomas J. Liston, Adv. & Sales Promotion 
Mgr. in Charge of PR, The Haloid Co., 
2-20 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: Swayne P. Goodenough and Thomas 
F. Robertson. 


M. Ishwar Raj Mathur, Ass’t. Dir., Depart- 
ment of Information and PR, Government 
of Hyderabad, Mukarramjahi Road, Hy- 
derabad-Deccan, India. Sponsors: M. R. 
Masani and C. Stuart Siebert, Jr. 


James W. Mitchell, PR Dir., Detroit Public 
Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich. Sponsors: Fred L. Black and Tho- 
burn H. Wiant. 


George D. Nickel, Regional PR Dir., Bene- 
ficial Management Corp., 1300 Ramona 
Road, Arcadia, Cal. Sponsors: J. Miller 
Redfield and Paul K. Walp. 


Wilbur J. Peak, General Information Mgr., 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 208 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 6, Ill. Sponsors: Hale 
Nelson and George C. Reitinger. 


A. Lee Rogers, Public Information Officer, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation (Georgia 
Division), Marietta, Ga. Sponsors: James H. 
Cobb and Bradford D. Ansley. 


Philip G. Rozelle, Regional Mgr., Dept. 
of PR, General Motors Corp., 420 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sponsors: 
James H. Cobb and Bradford D. Ansley. 


Troy B. Stone, Dir. of Personnel and PR, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 170 Blvd., S.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sponsors: James H. Cobb and 
Bradford D. Ansley. 


George S. Wells, Dir. of PR, Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and _ Industry, 
1 North LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. Spon- 
sors: Scott Jones and Robert T. James. 


Scott Wilson, Owner-Director, Scott Wil- 
son & Associates, St. Charles Hotel Bldg., 
St. Charles St. at Common, New Orleans, 
La. Sponsors: Horace Renegar and Roy M. 
Schwarz. 


Associate Membership 


Paul Douglas, Ass’t. to the President, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Sponsors: W. 
Howard Chase and Bruce Watson. 


George R. Ewing, Administrative Ass’t., 
Service Pipe Line Co., 119 E. Sixth St., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Sponsors: Cleve Bullette 
and Richard M. Ellison. 


Franklin E. Loy, Dir. of PR, National Old 
Line Insurance Co., 1010 W. Third St., 
Little Rock, Ark. Sponsors: Phillip B. Back 
and C, Armitage Harper. 


Curtis M. Smith, Dir. of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., 
P. O. Box 2511, Houston 1, Texas. Spon- 
sors: Conrad H. Collier and Douglas B. 
Hicks. 


Associate to Active 


Felton H. Gordon, Public Relations, 206 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
C. Colburn Hardy, Account Supervisor, 


Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 10 E, 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Quaife M. Ward, Executive Mgr. and Sec- 
retary, Illinois Chain Store Council, Inc., 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Well, anyway, to: 


Note to American readers: 


Subscription rate: 
$5.00 per year, U. S. 
$6.00 per year, foreign 


The Journal goes all over! 


Turku Commercial College, Turku, Finland 

R. Parthasarathy, Tiruchirapalli, India 

Atlas Constructors, French Morocco, Africa 

N. V. Standard-Vacuum Sales Company, Djakarta, Indonesia 
Ministry of Supply & Rationing, Jerusalem, Israel 

Nihon Shoken-Toshi-Kyokai, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

(And, in addition, to readers in 22 other foreign countries; and 
of course to all 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico!) 


Do you subscribe for enough JOURNALS each month for 
proper distribution within your own PR department 
and to your management associates? 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY ‘4 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


635 So. Kenmore Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 7-3265 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


SHELDON MORSE- HUTCHINS & EASTON Inc. 


ANNOUNCES 
A CHANGE IN NAME 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 1 TO 


OPIN ION BUILDERS 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17-LE 2-2358 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 


Advertising 
Public Relations 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Membership Discontinued 


Matthew Prior Adams, M. P. Adams Asso- 
ciates, Pasadena, Cal. (Deceased) 

Louis Bloch, Crown Zellerbach Corp., San 
Francisco, Cal. (Deceased) 

Herbert A. Boas, Sinclair Oil Corp., N. Y., 
Bi: 

Ralph D. Brown, J. C. Penney Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Joe James Custer, Hawaii Employers Coun- 
cil, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Finley P. Dunne, Jr., The American Insti- 
tute of Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. J. Galen, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

K. S. Giniger, Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., 
N. ¥. 

Francis F. Gregory, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Deceased) 

F. Arthur Hall, Clearwater, Florida. 
Dwight B. Havens, Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., Washington, D. C. 

John P. Mack, American Bureau of Public 
Relations, Chicago, III. 

James L. Miller, Insurance Research and 
Review Service, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. J. Sullivan, Crocker First National Bank, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Richard P. Trenbeth, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

M. M. Van Laningham, Texas Wesleyan 
College, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Ray S. Wiser, California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Berkeley, Cal. 


GARDNER & JONES 
public relations - publicity 
For special assignments 
or long range programs 
105 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. STATE 2-5004 


For assignments in the midwest, 
spot coverage or long range. For 
press interviews, trade shows, 
picture-story case histories, 
community relations, house 
organs, other p.r. functions. 


HARSHE- ROTMAN, INC. 


8S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 
M. B. Rotman, Pres. 


BERTRAND W. & Co. 
41 EAST 420 ST NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financiol Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


ADAMSON & BUCHMAN 


Public & Industrial Relations 
Publicity 


Servicing the Intermountain West 
812 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City 


Robert M.Creaghead &-Co. 


CONSE TOC WAVAGCEMENT SINCE 


Employee Commupications -Atitude Building 


Supervisory Development +Morale Building 
CLEVELAND 14 * NEW YORK 36 


1740 EAST 12th STREET 500 FIFTH AVENUE 


College PR group 
to meet 


Cleveland, Ohio, will be the site of 
the American College Public Relations 
Association’s 1952 national convention, 
scheduled for April 16-18 at the Hotel 
Carter. 

The annual meeting is expected to 
attract administrators of public rela- 
tions and publicity programs from edu- 
cational institutions in all 48 states, 
Hawaii, Mexico and Canada. 

PRSA member W. Henry Johnston, 
Director of .Public Relations for the 
Harvard University Athletic Assooia- 
tion, is national ACPRA President, 
and Marvin W. Topping, who, as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, directs the operations 
of the national headquarters in Wash- 
ington, is also a Society member. 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE ec. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y 
WhHitehall 3-5551 
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CARROL M. SHANKS says 


“Prudential 


| Li 1 New 
ives 1n 
7" 
Houston 
Hithite-~ 


because... 


“The Prudential Insurance Company 


of America lives in Houston because it 
has become a key city of the progressive 
Southwest — an area whose people and 
economy are making ever increasing use 
of Prudential insurance protection and ‘ 


investment dollars. 


“To bring both these important serv- 
ices closer to our Southwestern policy- 
holders and to the business, industry and 


agriculture of this great region, Pruden- 


Carrol M. Shanks, 


President, The Prudential ip 
Insurance Company of America. Southwestern Home Office building, now 


nearing completion on Holcombe Boule- 
vard at Main St., in Houston.” 


tial will soon occupy its new 18-story 


You'll enjoy good living at 
The Shamrock, everytime 
you come to Houston. 


For reservations, 
write, wire or call 
Teletype: HO-192 
Long Distance: Houston LD 1 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 


M. JACK FERRELL, Managing Director 
(Advertisement) 
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THE HOPPER 


PRSA member assistance 


Dear Mr. Werner: 

It was thoughtful and extremely help- 
ful of you to write in detail as you did 
on February 11 giving suggestions to 
bear in mind in the possible formation 
of a PRSA Chapter in upstate New 
York. Your ideas on varied interest in- 
clusions are held by us to be of out- 
standing importance in all planning 
intentions. 


Moreover, your reference to empha- 
sis on the three main objectives of as- 
sociation activities is pointed and di- 
rectly stated. Every member I have 
met in the last few years freely concedes 
that the organization has broadened his 
or her ability to do a real job, probably 
in line with your second stated objec- 
tive. It seems to me the mutual assist- 
ance feeling among PRSA members 
likewise is stronger than in any other 
group I know, even in trivial matters. 
At the risk of encroaching on your pa- 
tience, just let me cite an instance bear- 
ing out this observation: 

I was sitting in our daughter's house 
in Cincinnati immediately after the 
PRSA Conference in Chicago. In some 
degree of desperation she explained 
that she had sent a group picture to a 
large Chicago mail-order house several 
months before in response to an ad. 
From the group, a single was to have 
been made of her husband who had 
been a bombardier, Repeated letters to 
the company brought no reply at all nor 
the original picture, nor the single. 

In front of me was the Cincinnati 
paper carrying pictures of you and two 
or three others from that city and the 
story of your participation in the Chi- 
cago Convention. Because the girl felt 
the loss of her picture so deeply, the 
thought occurred to me at that moment 
that we might appeal to the public re- 
lations director of the company, The 
PRSA register showed him to be a mem- 
ber. She wrote to him personally en- 
closing my card, In four days the orig- 
inal picture, the single and a very 
courteous letter arrived, although the 
money involved was one dollar. The 
family was happy again. 

Of course it should not have been 
necessary to trouble the PR man with 
that detail. At the same time multiplied 
similar occurrences might have been 
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costing the company priceless goodwill. 
I merely recite this instance because 
your picture prompted the suggestion 
and once more pointed up the mutual 
assistance angle I find PRSA people 
responsive to. There are indications 
that inter-city cooperation among mem- 
bers is also paying off in a business way. 
FostER POTTER 


Director of Public Relations 

N. Y. State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets 

Albany, New York 


(We thought readers would be inter- 
ested in this letter to PRSA’s Vice Presi- 
dent—Editor.) 


"Quickie-guides" 


I am a private in the army stationed 
at Fort Slocum, N. Y., just outside of 
New Rochelle, attending the Armed 
Forces Information School’s Public Re- 
lations course here. 

In the A.F.L.S. library I came across 
the February issue of PusLic RELATIONS 
JournaL and read with considerable 
interest the article by John H. Cald- 
well, “10 Ways to Irritate Business Pa- 
per Editors.” My interest was especially 
keen since I had been working in the 
ad agency field prior to being drafted 
into the service. The agency at which 
I was employed had been increasing 
public relations service to clients. 

The article, to me, hit the nail 
squarely on the head and J think it 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1952 
CHICAGO CHAPTER ...... 18 
3 
2 
LOS ANGELES ........... 3 
NORTHEAST OHIO ....... 4 
PORTH 2 
2 
SAN FRANCISCO ......... 2 
1 
WASHINGTON ........... 7 
17 
MEMBERS AT LARGE ..... 39 

136 
(Total membership—1237) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Rates: “Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted" $1.00 per line, 


5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


DIRECTOR OF PRESS RELATIONS 
Eighteen years with two major news serv- 
ices; intimate knowledge of news operations 
of newspapers and radio; close personal 
acquaintance with editors throughout U. S.; 
news release specialist; now employed on 
public relations staff of leading educational 
organization; desire connection with indus- 
trial concern or established PR organi- 
zation. Highest credentials. Box M-4. 


Help Wanted 


FUND RAISING 
Eastern university seeking experienced, 
mature, staff official to organize and operate 
continuous development program. Salary 
based on experience. Replies confidential. 
Box D-4. 


represents one of the finest “quickie- 
guides” to business paper relations that 
I have ever read. 

Prc,. GEORGE MRAZEK 


Student Detachment 
Armed Forces Information School 
Fort Slocum, New York 


To each his own 


You are doing such a constructive 
job with the Journat that I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I read Mr. Wat- 
kins’ article “So You’re Going to Wash- 
ington?” in the March issue. 

Since when is good public relations 
counsel supposed to remain “discreetly 
in the background” as suggested by Mr. 
Watkins? And if PR men are “needy 
cousins” of economists, maybe we bet- 
ter all enroll at our nearest School of 
Accounting. 

I’ve seen more businessmen fouled up 
before Congressional committees by 
economists and lawyers than were ever 
helped. It’s open season when that 3- 
way combination goes to Capitol Hill. 

Let’s keep telling our story and let 
consulting economists tell theirs, but 
not to us. 

Don Hocate 


Public Relations Counsellor 
Washington, D. C. 


Public Relations Journal 
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Insulin—only substance known to medical science 


3 which can control diabetes. 

5 ACTH— treatment of arthritis, severe asthma, and 
4 many other conditions. 
Cortisone—treatment of rheumatic fever, arthri- 


tis, various allergies, inflammatory eye dis- 


eases, etc. 

Epinephrine— treatment of many allergic condi- 
tions such as asthma, low blood nme 
certain heart affections. 

Liver Extract— treatment of pernicious anemia. 
. Fibrin Foam—controls bleeding during surgical 
thanks to the partnership operations. 
" Gastric Mucin—treatment of many stomach afflic- 
between The Meat Packing tions, notably peptic ulcer. 
Thyroid Extract— treatment of depressed function- 
Industr 7 and the Medical ing of the thyroid gland (myxedema and 
cretinism). 
Pro rf esston Cholesterol—starting material for the preparation 
of many hormones. 
Meat animals are the source of many im- Posterior Pituitary Extract—increases blood pres- 
portant medical products—including all sure during certain conditions of shock. 
those on the list at the right. Every day Z 
physicians rely on these products to help Bile Salts —treatment of gall bladder disturbances 
save lives, battle disease, relieve pain and and abnormalities in fat digestion. 
restore health for millions of people. Per- Rennet—aids in milk digestion. 
haps you, or some member of your family : ; 
have been helped by one of these vital Sutures — widely used in surgery because they pos- 
products—or will be sometime in the future. sess great strength; need not be removed 
‘ since they are absorbed by the body. 
To help make them available to your 
doctor, the meat packing industry haselab- Estrogenic Hormones — treatment of certain con- 
orate facilities for saving medically impor- ‘ ditions arising out of the menopause. 
tant by-products. To make a single ounce of 4 Progesterone— treatment of threatened and habit- 
insulin, for example, pancreas glands from 3 ual abortion, and in severe dysmenorrhea. 


7,500 pigs or 1,500 cattle must be saved 
and properly processed. 


Dehydrocholic Acid—treatment of certain gall 
bladder disorders and abnormalities of bile 


This list (and it is only a partial one) Sow. 


shows that many great discoveries have i 
come, already, from the research partner- hs Parathyroid Extract—treatment of tetany (severe 
ship between the meat industry and 1 involuntary muscle contraction) which fol- 
modern medicine. The search goes lows removal of these glands. 


on for even greater things. Benzoinated Lard—widely used as a medicinal 
ointment base. 


Diastase—aids in promoting starch digestion. 
Lipase— aids in promoting fat digestion. 
Trypsin—aids in promoting protein digestion. 


Bone Marrow Concentrates—treatment of vari- 
ous blood disorders. 


Suprarenal Cortex Extract—used in the treatment 
of Addison’s Disease. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago «+ Members throughout the U. S. 


(Advertisement) 
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The pictures above are important—both to you as a consumer and to cotton as 
an industry. 


The photograph on the left shows a swatch of cotton fabric being crushed in the 
hand. The one on the right shows the same fabric—completely wrinkle free—after it 
has been allowed to hang overnight. 


If you don't get the significance, then ask your wife. She'll tell you what it means 
to be able to buy apparel that doesn't have to be ironed after each wearing, cotton 
that actually irons itself. 


Cotton has long been America's favorite because of its washability, its durability, 
its great strength, and a score of other innate qualities. Now, through the addition of 
wrinkle-resistance, science has made it possible for cotton to serve its customers even 
better in markets involving the equivalent of 2,200,000 bales per year. 


These are facts we want the country’s leading PR men to know about the 


country’s leading fiber. 
(Advertisement) — NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


EVERY U. S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY © 
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